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the  Garfield  Savings  Bank 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Four  Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  Upon  Savings 
Deposits , Accounts  Received 
Subject  to  Check 

At  this  bank  you  can  secure  high  class  investments  net- 
ting the  lender  4 1-2  to  5 1-2  per  cent.  Write  for  information 

WE  SERVE  DAILY 
DAINTY  LUNCHES 

The  finest  line  of  Ices,  Frappes,  Ice  Cream  and  Sherbets  to  be  found 
in  the  city.  Our  Candy  and  Baked  Goods  are  Unsurpassed. 

GIBSON  BROS. 

CATERERS  - BAKERS 

All  Oberlin  Alumni  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Restaurant  when 

I IN  OBEREIN 

Book  and  Catalogue  Work 

Printing  of  every  description 
Bookbinding  and  Engraving 
College  and  School  Stationery 
manufactured  to  order 
Work  strictly  first-class 
Prices  reasonable 

The  Cleveland  Printing  Co., 

Canon  Buildine,  • clevela,,d’ Ohio 


Alumni  and  Alumnee 

will  you  not  call  the  attention  of  your  friends 
interested  in  Kindergarten  Work  to 

Gbe  ©berlin  IktnOcroartcn 
ttralnlno  School 

Best  instruction,  Daily  ibctjin 

C Oberlin  inderyarien  Grain, n9  School 

decretory  drawer  S.,  Oberlin,  OA,o 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


WARNER  GYMNASIUM 


Departments  : 


, THE  COLLEGE 

\ THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

I the  conservatory  of  music 
lthe  academy 


faculty  and  Officers,  no  enrollment  of  Students,  1766 


The  Oberlin  College  catalogues  for  1906  are  ready  for  distribution  and 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  desired  upon  application  to  the  secretary. 


THE  SEVENTY-FOURTH  YEAR  BEGINS 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1906 


The  Alumni  will  please  mention  their  Magazine 


Alumni  Banquet  Photographs  and  the  Commencement  Program  of 
1 905  will  be  notable  features  of  the 

’07  Hi  - O - Hi 

Only' those  who  order  before  May  1st  will  be  able  to  secure  cop.es.  for  the  edition 
y will  EXACTLY  correspond  to  the  number  of  subscriptions. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR.  Adress— ROBERT  ELDER  EWALT,  Manage 


THE  GUARDIAN 

Savings  escird  Trust  Company 

322=324  Euclid  Ave.  805  Superior  Ave..  N.  W. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  - $ 1,950,000 
RESOURCES,  OVER  - - 13,000,000 


Surplus  funds  of  banks,  corporations  and  individuals  receive 


•eceivcd  and 


4 Per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts 
2 Per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts 


Loans  made  on  Real 


Estate  and  Collateral  Security, 
legitimate  trust  capacity. 


Prepared  to  act  in  evciy 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  Music  in  all  its  branches. 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


Spring  Term  begins  April  4,  1906. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MUSICAL  YEAR  BOOK  ADDRESS 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON 

Warner  Hall  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


ThL  H6MIy  °rgan  'n  thC  FirSt  Congregational  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

comb°nation  O ir£C  manual,s’  thir‘y  sPcaking  stops,  tea  couplers,  ten  adiustable 
apparatus  P ' COmPlete  tubular  Pneumatic  action,  and  rotary  blowing 

LYON  & HEALY,  organ  builders,  CHICAGO 
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OBERLIN  BOOKS 


A NEW  BOOK  BY  PRESIDENT  H.  C.  KING 

Rational  Living  - - ‘ Price  net,  $1.25 

OTHER  BOOKS  BV  PRESIDENT  KING 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education  - - net  $1.50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness  - - - net  $1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology  - >I  5° 

Appeal  of  the  Child  - " ' net'  '2^ 

Fight  for  Character  - “ net 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem  - net  'I5 

A NEW  BOOK  BY  DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTH 

studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  - - - Cloth'  9oc 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  - - - /5C 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ~ 7°C 


net  $1.50 

$ 1-50 

$1.25 


Life  of  President  John  Henry  Barrows,  by  his  daughter, 

Mary  Eleanor  Barrows,  (Mrs.  Frank  Irwin) 

Sermons  from  a College  Pulpit.  A Volume  of  Sermons  by 
Rev.  James  Brand,  twenty-six  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Oberlm,  Ohio, 

Lectures,  Addresses  and  Essays,  By  Prof.  James  Monroe,^ 

The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music  by  Professor  Edward 

Dickinson,  Professor  of  History  of  Music,  in  Oberlm 

price  net  >2.50 

Conservatory, 

Music  in  the  History  of  Western  Church,  by  Professor 
Edward  Dickinson,  - 

SPECIAL  OFFER  -Story  of  Oberlin  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Leonard,  price  *1.50 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

jfcyNet  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  All  others  will  be  sent 
postpaid  at  a discount  of  twenty  per  cent. 

E.  «J-  Goodrich,  Publisher, 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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□[masters  in  art 


BACK  NUMBERS  AND  BOUND  VOLUMES 

MASTERS  IN  ART  was  established  in  January,  1900.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  painters  and  sculptors  cov- 
ered by  the  first  six  years,  the  bound  volumes  form  a fairly 
complete  reference  library  of  Art.  The  subjects,  in  the  order  of  pub- 
lication, are  as  follows : 

Volume  I (1900)  treats  of  Van  Dyck, 
Titian,  Velasquez,  Holbein,  Botticelli, 
Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Millet,  Giov.  Bel- 
lini, Murillo,  Hals,  and  Raphael. 

Volume  II  (1901)  treats  of  Rubens,  Da 
Vinci,  Diirer,  Michelangelo  (sculpture), 
Michelangelo  (painting),  Corot,  Burne- 
Jones,  Ter  Borch,  Della  Robbia,  Del  Sarto, 
Gainsborough,  and  Correggio. 

Volume  III  (1902)  treats  of  Phidias, 
Perugino,  Holbein,  Tintoretto,  Pieter  De 
Hooch,  Nattier,  Paul  Potter,  Giotto,  Prax- 
iteles, Hogarth,  Turner,  and  Luini. 
Volume  IV  (1903)  treats  of  Romney, 
Fra  Angelico,  Watteau,  Raphael’s  Frescos, 
Donatello,  Gerard  Dou,  Carpaccio,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Guido  Reni,  Puvis  De  Chavannes, 
Giorgioni,  and  Rossetti. 

Volume  V (1904)  treats  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo, Greuze,  Diirer’ s Engravings,  Lotto, 
Landseer,  Vermeer  of  Delft,  Pintoricchio, 
The  Brothers  Van  Eyck,  Meissonier,  Barye,  Veronese,  and  Copley. 

Volume  VI  (1905)  treats  of  Watts,  Palma  Vecchio,  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun,  Man- 
tegna, Chardin,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Jan  Steen, 

Memlinc,  Claude  Lorrain,  Verrocchio,  Rae- 
burn, Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 

The  Cloth  Binding  is  a brown  art  buckram,  with 
heavy  bevelled  boards,  side  and  back  stamps  in 
frosted  and  burnished  gold,  from  designs  by  Mr.  B. 

G.  Goodhue,  and  gilt  top. 

The  Half-Morocco  Binding  is  in  green,  with  green 
and  gold  marbled  paper  sides  and  end  papers,  gold 
tooled  back  designed  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Goodhue,  and 
gilt  top. 

In  both  styles  of  binding  the  forwarding  is  most 
thoroughly  done,  the  front  and  bottom  edges  arc  un- 
trimmed. 

PRICES 

All  single  numbers,  except  those  of  the 
current  calendar  year,  are  20  cents  each,  post- 
paid, in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  ; 

25  cents  each,  postpaid,  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  postal  union.  Single  numbers  of  the  current 
year  are  15  cents.  No  reduction  when  yearly 
volumes  or  complete  sets  are  ordered. 

Bound  volumes  are  $3. 7 5 each  for  cloth, 

$4.25  each  for  half-morocco,  express  prepaid. 

Terms  for  purchasing  the  complete  set  on  small 
monthly  payments  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Cloth 

Binding. 


Half- 
Morocco 
Binding. 


a BATES  & GUILD  CO.,  BOSTON  il 

Dicorativt  bordtrj  dtsigntd  by  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 


Train  Inspection 

Among  the  many  admirable  features  for  safeguarding  its  patrons’  welfare 
that  of  the  inspection  of  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Ky.  trains  is  not 

“ 22TJSS  impeded  „„h  the  *»*.,  e„e  bp  . emp,  ,, 

tested  and  examined  to  know  that  they  are  in  perfect  working  order. 

tested  and  e hammer  on  the  wheeLs,  the  flare  of  the  torch  searching  out  Che  dark 

places  teUlh  the  c.tr  are  familiar  objects  to  the  Lake  Shore  travelers,  but  few  understand  the 
exacting  requirements  of  train  inspection  or  the  added  safety  [(,  ,,  t lintil 

Night  and  day  this  unceasing  watchfulness  goes  on  and  m ^ 
the  chief  of  the  inspection  force  has  given  his  word  that ■ “a  is  wc  ■ operntin(t  twenty- 

The  Lake  Shore  is  the  greatest  through  train  ,ilinali.  Pitts- 

six  fast,  through  trains  daily  between  niago,  ' 1 • York  Central,  Boston  & Albany, 

hnrg,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  N<«  York 

Pittsburg  & Lake  l'.rie  and  Big  1 our  Boult  . “Kook  of  Trains”  and  "Travel 

Address  undersigned  for  desired  information,  copy  of  Book 

i Privileges.”  a.  J.  SMITH.  , , . ,, 

| W.  J.  I.YNCTI.  ...  General  l’ussenger  Agent,  Cleveland,  O. 

I Faiwcngcr  TriilTle  Manager,  Chicago.  111. 


Banking 

<jJWe  accept  deposits  by  mail  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  though  made  in  person  at  the 
bank,  and  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
transact  their  banking  in  this  manner. 

fJSend  for  our  free  booklet,  No.  28,  telling 
how  you  can  send  your  savings  safely  and 
conveniently  by  marl— no  matter  where  you  live. 

4%  INTEREST 

PAID  ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  OF  ONE  DOLLAR  UPWARDS 

Cl>c  Citizens’  Sawings  $ Crust  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  T rust  Company  in  Ohio  with  Assets  Amounting  to 

OVER  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 


W.  E . NEWTON 


PORTRAIT  ARTIST 


Phone  292 

Bank  Building 

Fine  Printing  Our  Specialty 

<3  The  annual  letter  of  the  Class  of  ’99,  issued  during 
the  holidays,  is  a very  attractive  little  booklet.  It  is 
printed  in  red  ink  on  green  linen  paper  and  has  on  the 
cover  one  of  the  new  views  of  the  campus,  showing  the 
Memorial  Arch,  Warner  Hall,  Warner  Gymnasium, 
and  Peters  Hall.  February  Alumni  Magazine. 

This  Class  Letter  was  the 
product  of  our  office. 

THE  OBERLIN  NEWS 

($  1 .00  the  year) 
prints  all  the  College  news. 

The  News  Printing  Company.  Oberlin.  Ohio 


The  Alumni  will  please  mention  their  magazine 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session,  June  21st  io  August  totb,  1006 

(1)  Courses  and  Teachers:  Bibliography  (The  illustration  of  books),  Pro- 
fessor Root;  Classical  Archaeology  (The  private  life  of  the  Romans)  Professor 
Cole;  Economics  (Elementary),  Professor  Wolfe;  English  Literature  (History  of 
the  English  Drama  and  Browning)  Professor  Wager;  Ethics  (Elementary)  ro- 
fessor  MacLennan;  French  (I  and  II),  Professor  Cowdery;  German  (I  and  II  and 
Teachers’  Training  Course),  Instructor  Myers;  Greek  (The  Greek  Drama  m Eng- 
lish) Professor  Martin;  (Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  American  i 
,ory  Professor  Root;  History  (Athens  in  the  Time  of  Pericles);  Professor  Mar  m, 
Latin  (Quintilian,  and  Teachers'  Training  Course),  Professor  Cole;  Mathematics 
(Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geomety;  Solid  Geometry,  and  Algebra)  Professor 
Andereg'*'  Ornithology,  Prosessor  L.  Jones;  Pedagogy  (Teachers'  Reading  Course, 
Educatfonal  Reformers,  Elementary  Education,  General  Methods),  Professor 
Miller’  Pedagogy  (Method  Course  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History, 
"fd  J Luckey;  P.ychOogy  (Elementary),  Professor  “““l 

SS^L-  jS..,  Sociology  (Socialism,  and  Social  Reconstruction,  *«d Soot  1 
Problem,  o,  Today).  Prol.s.or  Welle,  Latin  (1  and  II,  Academy)  Prol.s.o  Hos- 
fo°d,  Tl‘erl,nre  (English,  Acad..,,,  and  Review  o.  American  Lt, era, ore).  Mrs. 
Ward  Fees  $15.00.  For  further  information  address. 

S.  F.  MacL.ennan, 

162  S.  Cedar  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


TLbis  Bank 


has  always  been  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  newest  methods  for 

Safeguarding  its  Depositors 

It  was  one  of  first  banks  in  this  country  to  « 

fied  public  accountants  to  examine  its  accounts  m detail Iso as  to  pre^e 

alw  possible  loss  through  defalcation  ot  officers  or  employe  . 

IT  IS 

SOLID  AS  A ROCK 

$2,850,000 

Capital  and  Surplus  - _ _ $2s, 000,000 

Resources  - - - " " 

Fifty-four  thousand  depositors. 

4% INTEREST 

Se„d  for  booklet’ ‘I.”  Riving  important  facta  about  Cleveland  as 

com.„erci«lcen^a„dNi<iNQ  r y MA|L. 

XLbc 

tllcvclanb 
XLvust  Company 


Cleveland, 


©bto 
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BY  AN  OBERLIN  MAN 


A History  of  uBossism',  and  “ Graft ” 

FIVE  AMERICAN  1'OLITICIANS 
Burr — Douglas — Clay — Clinton — Van  Buren 
By  Samuel  P.  Orth 

Author  of  “Centralization  of  Administration  In  Ohio,”  Etc.  i 

12mo,  Cloth.  $2.00  net  (Posing©  .12) 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FIVE  PORTRAITS  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE  ' 


Dr.  Orth’s  object  here  is  to  show  the  beginnings  of  this  essentially  American  pha» 
political  life.  Each  of  the  five  great  names  contributed  some  great  special  feature. 

To  Aaron  Burr  may  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first  American  political  machine, 
lias  survived  the  century  as  Tammany  Hall.  DeWitt  Clinton  was  the  founder  of  tn 
Spoils  System,  the  earliest  and  most  pernicious  of  all  forms  of  graft. 

The  system  originated  by  Clinton  was  deftly  carried  by  another  to  Washington.  The 
story  of  Martin  Van  Buren  is  one  of  careful  plotting  and  clever  manipulation. 

A Master  and  Victim  of  Compromise  and  Coalition,  Henry  Clay  stands  preeminent. 
Five  times  he  stood  for  presidency,  either  before  the  convention  or  the  people,  only  to  be 
defeated.  For  half  a ceniury  he  was  a leading  actor  on  our  political  stage;  the  organizer 
of  a powerful  party;  the  originator  of  great  issues. 

One  other  name— Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Defender  of  State  Rights,  must  be  included. 
His  life  was  given  to  that  period  which  determined  for  us  whether  we  were  to  be  a nation 
ora  confederation. 

The  book  is  written  in  a lucid,  straightforward  manner,  the  author’s  chief  oLject  be- 
ing to  bring  out  the  foremost  political  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  five  men  under  consider- 
tion.  The  growth  of  the  spoils  system  and  party  machinery;  the  origin  of  the  caucus  and 
its  decline;  the  rise  and  development  of  the  convention  plan,  and  other  details  of  modern 
politics  are  treated  exhaustively  from  an  historical  standpoint  and  moreover  the  funda- 
mental thought  throughout  the  book  is  to  show  how  all  the  diverse  factors  combined  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  how  polities  and  statecraft  have  united  continually 
in  forming  and  preserving  the  union. 

T5he  Burrows  Brothers  Company 
Cleveland  and  London 
1906 


A NEW  WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE 

The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music 

EDWARD  DICKINSON 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Music,  Obeblin  College 

8 vo.,  $2,50  r\et  Postage  17  cents 


“One  of  the  most  important  educational  works  in  recent  musical 
literature.” 

J.  E.  Elson,  in  The  Boston  Advertiser 
‘■Certainly  almost  unique  in  the  clearness  of  statement  and  general 
usefulness;  it  is  a marvel  of  condensed  information.” — The  Nation. 
“We  know  of  no  short  History  of  Music,  which  is  its  equal.” 

The  Outlook 

“There  is  nothing  else  in  English  that  is  comparable  in  complete- 
ness and  suggestiveness  for  students  of  musical  history. New  York 

SaturdaylTimes , Literary  Supplement. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York 
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The  Bridge  Teachers’  Agency 

C A.  SCOTT  & CO.,  Proprietors. 

2.V  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

College,  Academic  and  High  School  Work  a Specialty 
Send  for  Agency  Annual. 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agencies 

B.  F.  CLARK 

NEW  YORK  BOISE,  IDAHO 

PRESBYTERIAN  BLDG.  SONNA  BLDG. 

156  Fifth  Ave. 

Send  for  “OUR  PLATFORM.’’ 


COLLEGE  GOWNS,  CAPS 


The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material  at  Lowest  Prices 

SILK  FACULTY  GOWNS  and  HOODS 
PULPIT  GOWNS,  CHOIR  VESTMENTS 
COX  SONS  & VIN1NG 

262  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


CHICAGO 

STEIN  WAY  HALL 
17  Van  Buren  Street. 

1 7 th  Year. 


We  are  in  a position  to  fill  your  mail  orders  Pr?"lU!^  ^”‘1  'RLIts  sys- 
Our  Mail  Order  Department  has  no  suPe"°r  ' - ; eaabled 

T„  Mail  Order.,  receive  individual  atten.iou  and  satUfaoion  „ 

guaranteed^  ^ ^ niost  cheerfully  submitted. 

We  invite  your  patronage  through  this  departmen  . 

The  Daylight  Store 
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THE  HAYSTACK  MONUMENT— WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 
Birthplace  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Movement. 


A BOOK  FOR  COLLEGE  MEN  BY  A COLLEGE  MAN. 


Samuel  J.  Mills 


MISSIONARY  PATHFINDER,  PIONEER  AND  PROMOTER 

THE  FIRST  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAKED  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  MISSIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Richards 

$1.25  JNet. 


THE  PILGRIM  PRESS 


agazine 


N;w  York 


BOSTON 
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Chicago 


is  even  richer  an  d deeper  ^ 

in  our  "Grands”  than  in 

our  "Uprights.”  M i 

The  rim  or  ease  of  A.  B.  £ A- 

Chase  Grand  Pianos  is  built  -* 

up  of  twenty  thicknesses  of  the  choicest 
veneers,  each  piece  encircling  the  entire 
instrument  without  a break. 

This  case  cannot  crack,  split,  or  come 
apart,  and  it  gives  the  greatest  possible 
resonating  quality. 

When  you  want  the  best  piano  that 
money  can  buy  you  want  an  A.  B.  Chase 

Grand  Piano.  . 

It  represents  the  most  economical 
musical  investment  from  every  stand- 
point. 

We  have  been  making  musical  in- 
struments in  the  same  place  since  1S75 
Our  Warranty  is  unlimited. 

You  should  read  our  booklcts- 
“Chnse  Pianos  in  Fine  Homes”  and 
"Why”— mailed  free  on  request. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Established  1875 

Dept.  00  Norwalk,  Ohio 


Why  A.  B.  Chase 
Grand  Pianos  Are  Better 

Grand  Pianos  have  greater 
strength — greater  power  and  vol- 
ume of  tone — than  upright  pianos. 
Because  their  size  and  shape  ad- 
mits of  longer  strings,  which  give 
more  powerful  and  sustained  tones. 

— And  because  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  sounding  board  is 
better  adapted  to  producing  a 
greater  volume  of  tone  and  sing- 
ing quality. 

“The  Wonderful  Tone” 
of 
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THE  OBERLIN  “SCIPIO”  HEAD. 

Oberlin  alumni  everywhere  may  justly  be  proud  that  a genuine 
work  of  antiquity,  an  excellent  Roman  portrait  in  marble,  has  found 
its  way  to  the  halls  of  their  Alma  Mater.  This  work  of  art,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  was 
purchased  in  1881,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  of  an  anti- 
quarian in  Rome,  and  through  the  late  President  Barrows  was  pre- 
sented to  Oberlin  College  by  Mrs.  Cook  just  four  years  ago.  Who 
the  original  of  the  portrait  was,  no  one  now  can  tell,  but  we  can 
say  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  what  class  of  men  he  belonged. 

The  type  that  is  presented  in  this  likeness  was  formerly  known 
as  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  the  hero  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
and  the  savior  of  his  country  against  the  invading  Carthaginian. 
Formerly,  I say,  this  identification  was  current,  for  it  is  practically 
certain  now  that  the  “Scipio”  theory  is  untenable.  There  are  at 
least  fifteen  genuine  examples  in  this  series  of  portraits,  and  when 
they  are  placed  side  by  side  a glance  only  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  no  two  can  portray  the  same  individual.  A surprisingly 
large  number  of  modern  copies  of  the  type  exists,  made  no  doubt 
after  the  Scipio  theory  became  generally  known  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  response  to  a demand  for  portraits  of 
the  great  Roman.  When  one  examines  all  the  facts,  then,  he 
finds  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  or  any  other  portrait  in  the 
series  represents  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 

We  speak  very  properly,  however,  of  these  portraits  as  belong- 
ing to  a series,  since  they  all  have  in  common  two  striking  charac- 
teristics, first,  a shaven  head  and,  second,  a mark  on  the  right 
frontal  region  of -the  head.  These  two  facts  afford  a clue  to  an 
identification  of  the  portraits. 

There  were  several  classes  of  men  in  antiquity  who  shaved 
their  heads.  But  of  these  classes  the  priests  of  Egyptian  religions 
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formed  the  largest,  observed  the  practice  most  consistently,  and  are 
most  likely  to  be  represented  in  plastic  art.  Members  of  this  order 
ap;.ear  in  numerous  pictorial  representations  (mainly  wall  paintings 
of  Pompeii)  and  marble  reliefs,  and  these  representations  bear  a 
marked  similarity  to  the  series  of  ‘ ‘Scipio  ’ portraits. 

The  mark  on  the  head  (visible  in  the  illustration)  consists  of 
two  shoit  lines,  deeply  incised  in  the  marble,  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Now  there  existed  a practice  in  antiquity, 
especially  in  oriental  lands,  of  placing  a mark  upon  a human  being 
who  thereby  became  the  property  of  a god  or  was  consecrated  to 
his  service.  Such  a pagan  rite  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (for  example,  Ezekiel  ix,  4 and  Revelations 
xiii,  16,  xiv,  9),  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  symbol 
was  cross-shaped.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  marks  on  the  heads  of  these  portraits  had  a religious  sig- 
nificance and  were  placed  there  to  stamp  the  individuals  represented 
as  priests  or  devotees  of  a deity.  This  tallies  very  well  with  the 
explanation  given  above  of  the  shaven  head. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  our  Ober  111 
portrait  we  behold  the  features  of  a priest  of  some  Egyptian 
divinity,  perhaps  of  Isis,  since  the  worship  of  this  popular  god  ess 
was  most  prominent  in  the  period  represented  by  the  head.  But 
whoever  the  individual  or  whatever  his  station,  this  head  presents 
a most  interesting  specimen  of  Roman  realistic  portraiture,  one 

the  best,  in  fact,  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Walter  Dennison. 


THE  APPRECIATION  OF  PICTURES.1 

What  should  be  the  observer's  attitude  towards  the  picture? 
A great  deal  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  approach  Piclur^' 
many  people,  are  proud  and  sensitive,  they  refuse  to  say  a word  to 
those  who  are  conceited,  prejudiced  or  disrespectful  As  in 
human  intercourse,  there  must  be  sympathy  and  the  grea  es 
ality  of  judgement.  Every  man  can  teach  us  something 
get  his  point  of  view,  and  so  it  is  with  pictures.  We  must  find  out 
first  wl, at  we  are  to  look  for,  and  then  estimate  the  value  of  the 

•XhiiTrticle  consists  ol  extract*  from  .he  lecture  liven  under  .hi.  title  in  the  Art  l-.xh,bit,«n 

Course  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson. 
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picture’s  elements  by  the  application  of  standards  which  properly 
belong  to  the  particular  case  in  hand.  We  must  look  for  one  qual- 
ity in  a group  of  saints  by  Giotto,  and  for  a very  different  quality 
in  a group  of  peasants  by  Millet.  Duerer  and  Veronese  are  both 
great  artists,  but  for  very  different  reasons.  One  who  hastily  de- 
cides that  he  cares  a great  deal  for  one  and  not  in  the  least  for  the 
other  has  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  art  judgement.  To  know 
how  to  look  and  what  to  look  for  is  the  first  step  in  art  study;  then 
all  that  follows  consists  in  estimating  the  relative  values  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  art  work  that  we  discover.  First  the  calm,  concen- 
trated, analytical  scrutiny  without  prejudice  or  any  reading  in  of 
our  own  fancies,  next  the  judgement  of  values,  then  the  application  to 
our  own  needs.  This  judgement  and  those  needs  will  already  have 
been  to  some  extent  educated  by  the  contents  of  the  picture  itself. 

The  study  of  a picture  has  for  its  end,  of  course,  criticism — 
criticism  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  much  misunderstood  word. 
Criticism,  as  I understand  it,  involves  these  elements,  (1)  observa- 
tion and  analysis,  especially  technical  analysis,  (2)  interpretation, 
that  is  the  recognition  of  the  artist’s  motive  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  (3)  comparison  of  the  work  with  others  of  its  own  class 
and  of  other  classes,  (4)  the  determination  of  its  aesthetic  and  eth- 
ical values.  Into  all  of  these  the  temperament  and  education  of  the 
observer  must  inevitably  enter;  they  cannot  be  kept  out  aud  ought 
not  to  be.  There  are  art  students  who  work  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  they  study  works  of  art  as  the  paleontologist  studies  fossils, 
but  they  are  archaeologists,  classifiers,  cataloguers,  not  properly 
art  critics.  But  the  personal  element  which  enters  into  all  judge- 
ments of  aesthetic  values  must  be  watched  with  suspicion 
Whether  I like  or  dislike  a picture  may  be  important  to  me,  but  it 
is  not  very  important  to  anyone  else  unless  I give  reasons  that  have 
a sort  of  general  validity.  There  is,  as  you  know,  a standing 
quarrel  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  critics.  One  asks 
of  a work  of  art,  what  does  it  contain,  and  what  are  its  relations? 
That  is  objective  criticism.  The  other  asks,  Do  I like  it?  Does  it 
appeal  to  my  individual  taste  and  temperament?  That  is  subjective 
criticism.  My  conviction  is  that  the  wise  critic  will  use  both 
methods,  but  that  he  will  begin  with  the  objective  and  not  the 
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other.  Then  let  him  apply  his  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  for  a man 
is  not  a mere  calculating  machine;  but  let  him  see  to  it  that  his 
tastes  are  catholic  and  enlightened,  his  disposition  generous,  his 
heart  warm  toward  whatever  is  novel  and  strange  provided  it  be 
evidently  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  love.  The  subjective  element  is 
certainly  needed  to  give  life  and  genuine  humanity  to  criticism, 
but  beginners  should  not  indulge  it  too  freely.  At  its  best  it  is  the 
fine  bloom  on  the  surface  of  scholarship. 

In  studying  a picture  we  may  take  one  of  several  points  of 
view.  We  may  consider  its  technical  and  decorative  qualities,  its 
arrangement  and  harmony  of  lines  and  shades  and  colors,  its  purely 
objective  beauty,  the  satisfaction  given  to  the  eye.  Or  we  may  be 
interested  in  it  as  an  illustration  of  some  story,  some  incident  in 
history,  fiction  or  real  life,  or  by  reason  of  its  obvious  imitation  of 
nature.’  Or  we  may  be  taken  with  the  sentiment  or  idea  or  spirit- 
ual meaning  that  the  picture  may  contain,  or,  still  more  subtly, 
with  the  revelation  of  the  artist’s  feeling  toward  the  fact  in  nature 
or  human  existence  which  he  portrays.  In  brief,  then,  we  may  be 
interested  in  a picture  as  decoration,  as  illustration,  or  as  expres- 
sion. Two,  and  sometimes  all  three,  will  often  be  combined  in  a 
single  picture;  but  one  will  prevail  and  dominate  the  work.  If  we 
can  find  which  of  the  three  was  uppermost  in  the  artist’s  intention, 

then  we  have  the  clew  to  the  picture. 

If  we  review  our  experience  and  observation  we  shall  all  agree 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  are  interested  in  pictures,  it  in- 
terested at  all,  for  the  second  and  third  of  these  reasons.  They 

care  for  a picture  for  what  it  may  imitate  or  illustrate,  or  else  for 

some  sentiment  that  it  may  render.  And  furthermore  their  in  ter- 
est  is  narrowed  to  the  range  of  their  own  experience,  the  illustra- 
tion or  imitation  of  something  they  have  seen  or  known,  or  a 
sentiment  that  is  obvious  and  common.  An  event  m American  1„- 
“ „ animal  picture,  a domestic  scene  sncl,  as  tlte  play  - - 

°„y  mother  beside  her  cradle,  a parting  of  lovers,  an  allegortc.l 
or  religious  pieca-all  these  attract  by  virtue  of  tl.e.r  power  of  pn  - 
"ing  into  vivid  concrete  form,  those  sentiments  and  memo™,  that 
are  latent  in  human  consciousness  everywhere.  u mo,  east, 
artist  s manner  of  worhing,  the  element  of  shill,  the  beanty  o,  ab- 
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stract  form  and  line  and  shade  and  harmony  do  not  come  into 
account.  The  picture  is  prized  not  for  what  it  actually  contains 
but  for  what  it  suggests,  not  for  its  purely  historical  and  aesthetic 
value  but  for  what  we  may  call  a literary  value.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  people  do  not  wish  to  be  showh  a new  beauty,  they  wish 
only  to  be  given  variations  on  beauties  they  already  know.  This 
one  trait  in  human  nature  has  done  more  to  obstruct  art  progress 
than  all  the  other  causes  combined.  With  the  multitude,  and  even 
with  many  collectors,  cheap  sentiment  and  crude  imitation  count 
for  more  than  good  workmanship  and  noble  feeling.  With  the  ar- 
tists, the  critics,  and  the  connoisseurs  who  stand  nearest  to  the 
studios  this  is  not  so.  With  them  the  interest  is  not  so  much  in 
the  thing  that  is  done  but  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  This  spirit  is 
now  in  control  among  those  who  purchase  pictures  for  the  great 
public  galleries. 

In  a picture  that  involves  the  representation  of  three  dimen- 
sions in  space  the  element  of  perspective  enters.  Perspective  is  the 
means  by  which  objects  are  represented  as  at  varying  distance  from 
the  eye.  It  is  the  means  by  which  depth  can  be  indicated  upon  a 
flat  surface.  The  field  that  a picture  occupies  is  theoretically 
divided  into  a retreating  series  of  vertical  divisions  called  planes. 
The  objects  represented  occupy  these  imaginary  planes.  Increasing 
distance  from  the  eye  is  indicated  by  the  diminished  size  of  the  ob- 
jects. These  relative  sizes  must  be  absolutely  exact.  Here  at  least 
there  must  be  no  tampering  with  nature.  By  placing  each  object  in 
its  proper  plane  it  has  also  its  proper  detachment  and  relief.  This 
kind  of  perspective  is  called  linear  perspective.  There  was  a time 
when  artists  did  not  understand  linear  perspective;  all  their  figures 
stand  in  a straight  line  at  right  angles  with  the  spectator.  In  the 
pictures  of  Giotto,  for  example,  who  died  in  1337,  we  find  but  the 
barest  suggestion  of  linear  perspective.  Some  great  artists  who 
lived  much  later,  Duerer,  for  example,  are  sometimes  deficient  in 
this  particular.  This  element  also  includes  that  very  difficult  device 
called  foreshortening,  by  which  a figure  retains  its  correct  propor- 
tions whatever  the  angle  at  which  its  axis  lies  in  relation  to  the 
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spectator.  Notice  Michelangelo’s  Jonah,  who  is  leaning  back- 
ward although  the  surface  on  which  he  is  represented  is  concave. 
Another  classic  example  of  skillful  foreshortening  is  in  the  figure  of 
the  saint  in  Tintoretto’s  “ Miracle  of  St.  Mark.” 

There  is  a second  kind  of  perspective  known  as  aerial  perspec- 
tive, by  means  of  which  space  relations  are  indicated  by  differences 
of  distinctness,  of  lighting,  and  of  color.  Looking  down  upon  a 
landscape  the  increasing  distances  of  objects  are  shown  not  only  by 
their  diminishing  sizes  but  also  by  less  distinctness  in  their  features 
and  by  reduction  to  a more  subdued  tone  of  color.  A man’s  face 
at  a little  distance  looses  the  projections  and  lines  of  features  and 
becomes  a blur.  A red  barn  a mile  away  is  not  so  bright  a red  as 
one  of  the  same  color  an  eighth  of  a mile  away.  A tree  far  off  is 
gray  in  tone  and  its  outlines  become  misty  and  wavering.  These 
differences  in  lighting  and  color  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  be- 
tween us  and  the  object  there  is  a layer  of  atmosphere.  The  pic- 
torial value  of  these  alterations  of  the  aspect  of  objects  by  atmos- 
phere does  not  lie  in  the  truth  of  distance  that  they  present— linear 
perspective  can  take  care  of  that  well  enough— but  in  the  fact  that  the 
blurring,  dissolving  and  harmonizing  influence  of  the  various  den- 
sities of  the  atmosphere  united  with  the  interruption,  reflection,  re- 
fraction and  dispersion  of  light,  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful effects  known  to  the  art  of  painting.  Aerial  perspective  is  a 
comparatively  late  achievement  in  painting.  The  older  masters 
knew  little  about  it.  In  the  works  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
painters  of  the  Renaissance,  we  commonly  find  that  their  distant  o - 
ects  are  as  sharply  defined  as  those  in  the  fore-ground.  Aerial  per- 
spective has  been  perfected  by  the  painters  of  the  modern  landscape 
schools.  In  all  good  modern  landscapes  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  important  decorative  feature  in  pictures  an  a 
very  powerful  means  of  expression,  is  light  and  shade  or  c u.iros 
curo  In  itself  alone  it  may  be  a means  of  beauty,  without  regard 
l0  design  or  representation.  The  beauty  of  light  and  shade,  you 
notice  closely  is  chiefly  in  gradation. 


Dense  shadows  bright  and 
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light  without  any  transition  or  intermingling  would  be  contrary  to 
nature.  Shadows  in  nature  are  not  black,  they  are  suffused  with 
light  and  vibiate  with  color.  Shadows  upon  snow,  for  example,  are 
blue.  Notice  how  the  masters  effect  gradations  between  their  lights 
and  darks.  You  can  study  them  in  a good  photograph  as  well  as  in 
a painting.  The  schemes  of  light  and  shade  vary.  Sometimes  the 
central  part  of  the  picture  is  light  and  the  surrounding  parts  dark  ; 
sometimes  the  reverse.  Again  the  picture  will  be  divided  into  tri- 
angular spaces  of  light  and  dark.  Again  the  shaded  spaces  will  be 
touched  with  detached  and  broken  lights  or  open,  gleaming  spaces 
wall  be  flecked  with  shadows.  Observe  the  distribution  of  high 
lights,  middle  lights  and  low  lights,  the  sparkle  of  reflected  rays 
upon  darker  surfaces;  the  modulation  of  lights  and  shades  into  that 
general  tone  of  the  picture  which  gives  it  its  unity  and  essential  char- 
acter. Tne  beauties  that  are  effected  by  these  means  are  endless. 
The  emotional,  the  poetic,  I might  almost  say  themusical  impression 
of  pictures,  especially  landscapes,  is  often  due  to  these  effects.  This 
element  also  has  been  one  of  gradual  development.  We  find  it  in 
the  works  of  all  the  modern  landscape  painters,  the  seventeenth 
century  Dutchmen,  Correggio  and  the  Venetians.  The  man  who 
produced  the  most  powerful  effects  by  means  of  these  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  was  Rembrandt.  He  has  been  called  the  great  lum- 
inaris'.,  as  Titian,  Rubens  and  Turner  are  called  great  colorists.  In 
his  portraits,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  qualities  of  portraiture 
which  they  exhibit,  we  find  in  his  handling  of  light  and  shadow  an 
extraordinary  force  and  beauty.  Out  of  sombre  shadow,  his  strong 
earnest,  pathetic  faces  emerge,  touched  with  the  sense  of  the  eter- 
nal mystery  from  which  they  come  and  into  which  they  seem  about 
to  withdraw'. 

The  most  important  single  consideration  in  the  making  of  pic- 
tures, so  far  as  the  handling  of  the  materials  is  concerned,  andthere- 
fore  most  important  in  the  technical  study  of  pictures,  is  that  of 
composition.  By  composition  is  meant  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  which  a picture  consists,  and  the  modification  of  the  details  in  the 
model  or  subject,  in  order  to  obtain  symmetry,  balance  and  unity, 
and  also  to  centralize  the  observer’s  attention,  and  enforce  the  con- 
trolling idea.  For  a good  picture,  like  any  work  of  art,  must  have 
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proportion,  unity,  mutual  reinforcement  of  parts  and  subordination 
of  details  to  one  dominant  conception.  From  the  setting  of  a single 
figure  in  its  surroundings  to  the  complicated  grouping  of  a battle 
picture  ; from  the  hastiest  pen  and  ink  sketch  to  the  most  elaborate 
landscape  ; in  architectural  subjects,  portraits,  domestic  interiors, 
flower  and  fruit  pieces,  in  everything  that  is  treated  pictorially,  the 


grouping  of  items,  the  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses,  the  juxta- 
position of  lights  and  darks,  the  contrasts  and  harmony  of  tints,  the 
preponderance  and  merging  of  tones,  the  justness  of  values,  are  all 
the  painter’s  anxious  care  and  one  of  the  universal  tests  of  a picture  s 
merit.  There  must  never  be  a divided  or  scattering  interest,  charm 
of  detail  must  be  sacrificed  to  unity  of  impression,  the  picture  must 
produce  the  effect  of  a work  animated  by  a single  purpose,  all  that 
is  essential  to  that  purpose  must  be  emphasized,  everything  that 
might  have  a tendency  to  weaken  the  desired  impression  must  be 
reduced  or  sacrificed. 

Landscape  painters  differ  greatly  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
compose  their  pictures.  Some  make  their  pictures  out  of  original 
combinations  of  things  that  tney  have  seen,  avoiding  all  typographi- 
cal correctness.  That  was  the  way  in  which  Claude  Lorram  made 
his  landscapes,  and  Turner  to  a large  extent,  Ruisdael  very  often, 
and  some  of  the  best  moderns  such  as  Corot,  Boecklin  and  Homer 
Martin.  Other  defer  much  more  to  nature’s  own  arrangement  and 
in  the  general  design  of  the  picture  will  follow  her  scheme  pretty 
closely.  Certain  schools  of  painters,  it  must  be  said,  have  rejected 
this  license  of  the  artist,  and  in  their  assertion  of  realism  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  aim  of  art  is  to  tell  the  actual  truth  of  fact.  The 
pre-Raphaelities  for  a time  sacrificed  breadth  and  general  quality  to 
minute  literalism  and  laboriously  set  down  every  leaf  and  pebble. 
The  impressionists,  in  their  emphasis  upon  the  true  values  of  light 
and  shadow,  scorn  to  make  any  alteration  in  nature’s  form  and 
grouping.  But  the  notion  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  which  was  virtu- 
ally setting  down  what  one  knows  is  in  nature  rather  than  what  one 
actually  sees,  has  been  completely  discredited;  and  the  impres- 
sionists have  not  revolutionized  art,  as  they  fondly  hoped  to  do  but 
have  merely  established  certain  new  truths  m nature,  an  un  ea  e 
a new  method  of  technique  which  an  artist  may  employ  if  it  suits 
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some  particular  purpose.  The  general  principles  of  composition, 
practiced  by  the  older  masters,  still  remain. 

In  portraiture  also  this  principle  holds  good,  although  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  artist  is  more  a slave  to  his  model 
than  is  the  case  with  landscapist  or  the  ideal  figure  painter.  A por- 
trait painter  who  has  a higher  conception  of  his  office  than  the  man 
who  takes  your  order  for  crayon  enlargement  of  photographs,  will 
endeavor  to  make  a picture  of  such  quality  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  one  to  whom  the  name  of  the  sitter  is  unknown.  He  possess  the 
highest  skill  in  draftsmanship;  let  his  hand  serve  a hair’s  breadth 
and  the  expression  is  altered,  and  beauty  perhaps  turned  to  ugli- 
ness. His  handling  of  light  and  shade  and  color,  the  pose,  the  treat- 
ment of  accessories  and  costume,  emphasis  upon  certain  details, 
neglect  of  others — all  have  a part  in  the  attainment  of  his  end. 
That  end  is  a certain  essential  quality  which  the  artist  conceives  to 
belong  to  the  subject — a quality  that  is  physical,  intellectual  or 
moral.  If  the  qualities  are  physical,  nothing  must  detract  from  the 
impression  of  symmetry,  grace  or  nobility  of  form,  or  comeliness  of 
feature,  and  these  may  even  be  enhanced  without  flattery.  Mental 
or  moral  traits  that  leave  their  stamp  upon  the  countenance — ben- 
evolence, pride,  innocence,  strength  of  will,  sensuality,  melancholy, 
good  humor,  or  the  physical  signs  of  self-indulgence,  self-control, 
mental  weariness  or  affliction — all  these  must  be  keenly  perceived 
and  interpreted  by  the  artist,  and  he  employsthe  most  subtle  devices 
and  subordination  to  fix  the  observer’s  thought  upon  the  essential 
character.  This  is  composition  in  its  highest  form. 

So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  technical  matters,  and  of  the 
picture  as  a piece  of  decoration.  Of  course  decoration  is  not  the 
highest  aim  of  art,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  whatever  the  senti- 
ment or  motive  of  a picture,  it  is  not  a meritorious  work  of  art 
unless  it  has  decorative  value.  The  great  masters  of  the  past  and 
present,  the  men  of  strongest  imagination,  of  loftiest  vision,  the 
Michelangelos  and  Rembrandts  and  Millets,  were  all  of  them  men 
of  consummate  technical  skill.  We  cannot  appreciate  their  worth 
unless  we  find  delight  in  their  knowledge  of  their  craft  and  their 
facility  of  hand.  And  yet  we  must  not  leave  the  subject  here.  The 
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aim  of  art  is  to  convey  to  the  observer  some  vision  of  beaty,  some 
apprehension  of  truth,  some  pure  and  salutary  human  emotion  that 
has  dawned  in  the  artist’s  soul.  To  this  technique  contributes  as 
the  indispensable  means,  it  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself.  Observe,  I 
do  not  say  it  ought  not  to  be,  it  cannot  be.  The  poor  Indian  on 
the  Mohave  plains,  busy  over  his  jug  or  blanket,  the  Persian  rug 
weaver  earning  his  ten  cents  a day,  the  Japanese  who  lovingly 
fashions  a cup  of  new  design,  the  locksmith  who  gives  to  a key  a 
bit  of  ornamentation  or  a graceful  form  not  required  in  a key’s 
merely  mechanical  service,  creates  a new  beauty,  and  there  can  be 
no  creation  of  beauty,  except  as  the  projection  of  a beauty  that  lay 
beforehand  in  the  artist’s  soul.  I have  said  that  landscape  painting 
is  never  an  objective  literal  transcript  from  nature.  It  cannot  be. 
It  must  inevitably  be  the  self-revelation  of  the  artist.  He  will  seize 
in  nature  the  traits  that  he  loves  most,  and  what  a man  loves,  that 
he  is.  Zola’s  statement  is  always  trne,  that  a picture  is  a bit  of 
nature  seen  through  a temperament.  John  La  Large  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  tells  how  he  and  a few  artist  friends,  once  on  a sketching 
trip  together,  undertook  to  set  down  a certain  scene  before  them 
exactly  as  it  was,  and  how  each  picture  was  utterly  different  from 
the  others,  wholly  and  unconsciously  individual  and  characteristic. 
Thus  we  find  that  Corot  and  Rousseau,  working  side  by  side  at 
Barbizon,  seem  to  live  in  separate  landscapes.  Ruisdael  and  Cuyp 
reside  in  the  same  little  district  in  Holland,  but  one  gives  us  scenes 
that  are  gloomy,  heavy  withshadows,—  the  canvases  of  theotherare 
joyous  and  sparkling  with  sunshine.  Every  fine  landscape  is  the 
result  of  an  anointed  eye  which  perceives  beauties  to  which  most 
men  are  blind,  of  a trained  hand,  a taste  that  chooses,  the  imagina- 
tion that  developes  and  combines,  and  the  intellect  and  heart  which 
add  to  nature’s  impersonality  the  illuminating  force  of  human 


emotion. 

Everyone  feels  that  the  purpose  of  portraiture  is  not  to  depict 
the  outward  semblance  merely,  but  character.  How  far  character 
can  be  expressed  in  painting  is  a matter  of  dispute.  I have  no  time 
to  set  forth  the  arguments  on  either  side.  I suggest  to  >ou  the 
problem,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  m art  enti- 
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cisrn.  Of  course  the  artist  can  put  dowu  only  what  he  sees.  That 
is  all  that  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  pretends  to  do,  and  he  disclaims  any 
peculiar  power  of  psychologic  divination.  But  it  is  certainty  tiue 
that  the  life  of  a man,  his  ruling  impulses  and  motives,  are  often 
revealed  in  the  face.  The  artist,  by  means  of  adroit  conversation 
will  form  impressions  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  which  will  work 
together  and  produce  in  his  mind  a conception  of  his  sitter  s charac- 
ter. This  conception  will  unconsciously  guide  his  hand  to  the  em- 
phasis of  certain  lines  and  the  subordination  of  others  which  will 
result  in  a presentment  in  which  an  informing  spirit,  hardly  known 
to  the  man  himself,  will  seem  to  look  forth  from  the  eyes  and  lips. 

Learn  just  enough  of  the  methods  of  the  various  arts  that  you 
may  know  the  special  capacities  and  limitations  of  each,  so  that  you 
may  not  look  in  a water  color  for  effects  possible  only  in  oil  and  by 
knowing  what  an  etching,  a mezzotint,  a pastel  or  an  engraving  can 
do,  become  at  last  sensitive  to  the  peculiar  beauties  that  lie  in  the 
range  of  each.  One  who  loves  oil  paintings  and  not  etchings  or  pen 
drawings  is  defective  in  art  sensibility,  and  the  first  step  in  appre- 
ciation is  learning,  in  a general  way  at  least,  something  of  the  process. 

Of  the  exhortation  to  the  reading  of  art  history,  biography  and 
criticism,  there  is  no  need.  Restraint  is  needed  here  rather  than 
encouragement,  for  I have  found  that  students  are  prone  to  read 
much  about  art  instead  of  studying  works  of  art  at  first  hand.  By 
all  means  read  history,  but  the  purpose  of  art  history  is  merely  to 
furnish  the  proper  back-ground  against  which  the  art  work  is  to  be 
viewed,  that  we  may'  be  able  to  take  account  of  the  conditions  that 
produced  it,  and  thus  come  into  sympathy  with  the  artist  through 
becoming  in  imagination  one  of  his  contemporaries.  But  we  must 
never  separate  the  history  of  art  from  the  direct  criticism  of  its  in- 
dividual works. 

Since  the  appreciation  of  pictures  is  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
apprehension  of  beauties  of  form  and  color,  the  picture  lover  will  do 
well  to  train  his  perceptions  of  these  things  by  the  study  of  the 
other  arts.  The  more  attention  he  devotes  10  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  the  applied  arts,  the  more  he  will  see  in  pictures,  for  the 
foundation  principles  of  all  the  arts  have  important  elements  in 
common.  Pottery,  bronzes,  jewelry,  laces,  needlework,  cut  glass, 
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wood  carving,  work  in  metals,  all  may  have  a part  in  the  culture  of 
the  aesthetic  sense.  When  our  art  building  has  changed  from  a 
dream  to  a fact  and  is  stocked  with  its  treasures,  no  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  pictures  to  the  neglect  of  casts,  vases,  bronzes 
and  gems. 

With  the  study  of  pictures  must  also  go  the  study  of  nature. 
That  in  order  properly  to  judge  of  pictures  we  must  constantly 
refer  to  the  human  face  and  form  and  the  created  world  around  us 
is  a truism  with  which  all  are  familiar.  Truth  to  nature,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  criterion  of  all  art.  But  it  is  not 
so  generally  recognized  that,  conversely,  the  proper  study  of  pictures 
increases  one’s  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  and  humanity.  The 
man  who  does  not  see  more  richness  in  the  autumn  foliage  and 
grandeur  in  the  thunder  cloud  after  certain  pictures  by  George 
Inness,  more  exquisite  blending  of  the  tints  of  morning  and  evening 
after  Corot  or  Troyon,  more  majesty  in  the  oak  and  more  depth  in 
the  mid-summer  blue  of  the  sky  after  Rousseau,  more  dignity  and 
grace  in  the  human  form  after  Titian,  Veronese  and  Correggio, 
more  spiritual  significance  in  the  human  countenance  after  Luini, 
Rembrandt  and  Duerer,  more  poetry  and  truth  nobility  in  the  life  of 
the  poor  after  Millet  and  Israels  and  Winslow  Homer,  has  looked 
upon  the  works  of  these  great  men  in  vain.  Right  here  I believe 
lies  the  real  mental  and  moral  value  of  the  study  of  art,  the  chief 
reason  why  it  should  have  a conspicuous  place  in  the  education  of 
vouth.  Edward  Dickinson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  May  issue  we  shall  publish  a number  of  short  articles  on 
the  buildings  at  various  colleges  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  men. 
We  hope  to  have  these  articles  illustrated  with  photographs  of  such 
buildings  at  Houston  Hall  and  the  Harvard  Union.  The  question 
of  erecting  such  a structnre  at  Oberlin  is  now  being  considered  and 
the  accounts  which  we  propose  to  publish  should  be  of  special 
interest. 
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University  News 


ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  Art  Exhibition  was  held 
from  March  26  to  April  6.  The  first 
exhibition  was  held  seven  years  ago 
in  Rockefeller  Rink.  Only  those  who 
have  assisted  Professor  Martin  and 
Mrs-  Johnston  at  some  of  these  exhibi- 
tions know  how  much  of  their  time 
has  been  spent  to  make  the  undertaking 
the  distinct  success  that  it  has  been. 

The  last  three  exhibitions  have 
been  held  in  Warner  Gymnasium. 
The  gallery  and  the  walls  of  the  main 
floor  have  been  completely  covered 
with  pictures  taken  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  College  and  beneath  the 
outer  edge  of  the  running  track  net- 
ting has  been  placed  which  gives  an 
opportunity  to  hang  two  more  rows 
of  pictures  completely  round  the 
building.  Above,  the  outside  of  the 
railing  round  the  track  has  been  cov- 
ered with  photogravures  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Johnston.  The  pictures  illus- 
trating Mediaeval,  Renaisance,  Dutch 
and  Modern  Art  which  belong  to  the 
College  apparatus,  have  been  placed 
by  Mrs.  Johnston  along  the  south, 
west  and  east  walls  of  the  gallery  and 
the  south  and  west  walls  of  the  main 
floor.  The  illustrations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Art  occupy  the  entire  east 
wall.  This  year  there  have  been  dis- 
played over  one  hundred  of  the 
reproductions  in  the  Brunn  collec- 
tion that  have  not  been  shown  be- 
fore. To  this  is  added  some  beauti- 
ful illustrations  of  the  Sidon  sarco- 
phagi, loaned  by  Western  Reserve  Un- 
iversity, A number  of  photographs 
of  Delphi  and  some  reproductions  of 
famous  Greek  vases  have  been  shown. 


There  were  also  exhibited  a number 
of  photographs  of  the  works  of  the 
modern  French  sculptor,  Rodin.  A 
collection  of  colored  views  of  Egypt- 
ian and  Roman  scenes  complete  the 
display  of  the  classical  department. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
year’s  exhibition  has  been  the  collec- 
tion of  casts.  The  few  casts  which 
the  College  owns  were  put  up  and  a 
considerable  number  were  loaned  for 
the  occasion.  The  students  of  the 
classical  department  presented  a cast 
of  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos,  which 
will  later  be  placed  in  Peters  Hall. 
This  was  placed  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner in  front  of  the  other  casts  and 
formed  the  most  attractive  addition 
to  the  exhibition. 

The  loans  this  year  were  of  unus- 
ual interest.  A unique  feature  was 
the  large  collection  of  Japanese  en- 
gravings in  color  loaned  by  Mr.  Mat- 
sumoto  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Murata 
of  Chicago.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  any  of  the  art  of  Japan  has  been 
shown,  and  these  color  prints  formed 
an  attractive  and  interesting  display. 
Mr.  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt  loaned  a com- 
plete set  of  his  wood  engravings  in 
color  wich  illustrate  an  American 
adaptation  of  the  Japanese  wood  en- 
graving process. 

Modern  French  art  was  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  autotypes  loaned  by 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  These 
framed  reproductions  occupied  the 
west  side  of  the  main  floor  and  gave 
a very  adequate  idea  of  the  French 
painting  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
loaned  a large  number  of  photograv- 
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ures  and  fifty  reproductions  in  color 
of  modern  paintings.  The  color  re- 
productions were  on  the  whole  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  monotone  work. 
This  display  occupied  the  south  end 
of  the  floor  beneath  the  running 
track. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  Venetian 
Views  were  loaned  by  Miss  Caroline 
Harter  and  added  an  attractive  bit  of 
color  to  the  exhibition. 

The  most  important  loan  and  the 
most  valuable  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  College  for  this  purpose 
was  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  of 
New  York.  This  was  a large  number 
of  etchings  and  engravings  selected 
from  Mr.  Keppel’s  collection  by  Dr. 
Dudley  P.  Allen  of  Cleveland  especi- 
ally for  exhibition  here.  This  collec- 
tion embraced  some  of  the  work  of 
Rembrandt  and  Whistler  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  engravings  and  etch- 
ings by  living  artists.  Dr.  Allen 
also  gave  a very  instructive  lecture 
on  these  etchings  in  the  course  offered 
during  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  by 
far  the  most  attractive  ever  held. 
It  was  the  most  varied  in  subject  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  was 
superior  to  any  before  adopted.  The 
casts  afforded  a welcome  change 
from  the  continuous  lines  of  photo- 
graphs. The  attendance,  especially 
of  students,  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  number  who  bought 
season  tickets  and  thus  were  able  to 
get  the  most  from  the  study  of  the 
subjects  was  also  gratifyingly  larger 
than  two  years  ago.  The  enormous 
amount  of  work  which  must  be  done 
in  preparation  for  these  exhibitions 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  teachers  of 


Art,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
and  it  is  only  due  to  them  that  they 
should  have  the  thanks  ofthecomun- 
ity  for  affording  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  continuous  development 
of  sculpture  and  painting. 

As  usual  a course  of  lectures  on  art 
subjects  was  given  to  the  visitors  of 
the  exhibition.  The  evening  lectures 
were  illustrated  with  stereopticon. 
The  following  were  the  lectures 
given. 

Tuesday,  March  27,  3:15 — The 

Appreciation  of  Pictures,  Professor 
Edward  Dickinson.  • 

Wednesday,  March  28,  7:00 — Roman 
Triumphal  Arches,  Professor  C.  N. 
Cole. 

Thursday,  March  29,  3:15 — Engrav- 
ings and  Etchings,  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen,  of  Cleveland. 

Friday,  March  30,  3:15 — Velasquez, 
Professor  A.  A.  F.  Johnston. 

Saturday,  March  31,  7:00— Excava- 
tions in  Crete  and  their  Results,  Pro- 
fessor H.  N.  Fowler  of  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Monday,  April  2,  7:00 — The  Sar- 
cophagi from  Sidon,  Professor  C.  B. 
Martin. 

Tuesday,  April  3,  3:15 — Hildes- 
heim,  Miss  Mary  Monroe. 

Wednesday,  April  4,  7:00— Recent 
Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
Professor  S.  B.  Platner  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Friday,  April  6,  3:15 — Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  His  Relation  to  Art, 
Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager. 

Friday,  April  6,  8:00— The  History 
of  Wood  Engraving,  Professor  A.  S. 
Root. 


L.  E.  Lord. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 


The  events  in  the  Artist  Course  in 
March  were  a song  recital  by  Mr. 
Ellison  Van  Hoose  on  the  6th,  and  a 
concert  of  old-time  music  by  the  Dol- 
metsch  company  on  the  24th. 

Mr.  Van  Hoose  has  no  superior 
among  the  tenors  resident  in  America, 
and  his  recital  in  Oberlin  was  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  He  was  equally 
successful  in  all  the  styles  that  his 
varied  program  demanded.  His 
voice  is  of  superior  quality,  capable 
of  a wide  range  of  nuance,  and  con- 
trolled with  masterly  skill.  His 
interpretations  show  the  most  care- 
ful study,  and  a very  high  degree  of 
taste  and  musical  knowledge.  To 
him,  as  to  all  true  vocal  artists  of 
the  present  day,  tone  is  a means  for 
the  expression  of  poetic  sentiment 
the  text  decides  the  voice  coloring, 
and  the  resulting  beauty  is  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical.  The  pro- 
gram was  admirably  selected  and 
varied.  Mr.  Van  Hoose's  singing  of 
the  German  and  French  songs  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  “Adelaide”,  the  French 
songs  and  Liszts  “O  Komm  im  Traum”, 
it  was  a revelation. 

The  program  follows: 

Reel,  and  Aria.  Plus  Blanche — Act 
1 (Huguenots)  Meyerbeer 

“Wonne  der  Wemuth"  j Franz 

“Es  hat  die  Rose  siclibeklagt”  ) 
"Nachtigal"  ) Brahms 


“Botshaft"  ) 

“Chant  d’exil" 

"La  Lettrc" 

“Chere  Nuit” 
“'Adelaide” 

“Du  bist  die  Ruh” 

.'O  Komm  im  Traum" 


Paul  Vidal 
Louis  Aubert 
A.  Baclielet 
Beethoven 
Schubert 
Liszt 


“Staendchen"  Richard  Strauss 

“The  Clown's  Serenade 

Isadore  Luckstone 
“When  the  Roses  Bloom" 

Louise  Richardt 

“Trottin'  to  the  Fair" 

C.  Villiers  Stanford 
“O  Come  with  me  in  the  Summer 
Night”  Van  der  Stucken 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  has  made  it 
the  work  of  his  life  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  the  instruments  that 
were  in  use  in  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  centuries,  and  show  to  the 
modern  world  the  original  effect  of 
the  music  that  was  composed  for 
them.  In  those  days  instrumental 
music  was  in  its  childhood,  refined, 
subdued  and  graceful  in  sentiment. 
The  modern  passion  and  intense  color 
were  unknown.  The  instruments 
were  delicate;  capable  of  exquisite 
shades  of  color,  but  without  the 
resonance  and  volume  of  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  laying  aside  the 
harpsichord,  clavichord,  lute  and 
viols  the  musical  world  has  lost  a 
charm  which  recent  inventions  can- 
not supply,  and  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has 
restored  a forgotten  art. 

The  concerts  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and 
his  company  have  been  received  with 
the  warmest  appreciation  by  the  most 
cultured  circles  of  Europe  and 
America.  Not  only  is  he  the  highest 
authority  on  the  earlier  instruments, 
but  he  is  an  expert  player  on  all  of 
them,  and  his  playing  and  critical 
explanations  have  been  of  the  great- 
est value  to  students  of  the  history 
of  music. 

In  the  concert  given  at  Oberlin  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dol- 
metsch, who  played  the  viol  da 
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gamba,  and  by  Miss  Kathleen  Salmon, 
who  played  the  harpsichord  and 
sang  songs  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent- 
uries. Mr.  Dolmetsch  played  the 
harpsichord,  clavichord,  virginals 
violin,  viol  d'  amore  and  lute,  and 
described  their  mechanism  and  man- 
ner of  handling.  All  the  participants 
were  dressed  in  the  old  costume. 
The  concert  was  in  the  highest  degree 
delightful  and  instructive,  and  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the 
audience. 

The  following  was  the  program: 

1.  Three  Scotch  tunes  for  the  Lute 

- - Anonymous  XVI.  Century 

I.  Lilt,  Ladie  An  Gordoun 

II.  Wo  betyd  thy  wearie  bodie 

III.  I long  for  the  Wedding 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

2.  A Song  accompanied  by  the  Lute 
“Dearde  if  you  change” 

John  Dowland,  1597 
Miss  Kathleen  Salmon 

3.  A piece  for  the  Virginals 
“The  Lark,  with  divisions" 

Anonymous,  1600 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

4.  Fantasie  for  treble  and  bass  Viols 
‘La  Caccia”  Thomas  Morley,  1595 

Treble  Viol,  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
Bass  Viol,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dolmetsch 

5.  An  old  English  ballad  for  the 
Viola  d’Amore-Anonymous  XVII. 
Century 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

6.  A Song  from  “The  Indian  Queen” 
Accompanied  by  the  Harpsichord 

Henry  Purcell,  1675 
Miss  Kathleen  Salmon 

7.  “La  Plainte"  for  the  Viola  Da 
Gamba 

Accompanied  by  the  Harpsichord 

as  „ Marin  Marais,  1686 

Mrs.  Mabel  Dolmetsch 

8.  “The  Harmonious  Blacksmith" 


For  the  Harpsichord  G.  F.  Handel,  1721 

Miss  Kathleen  Salmon 

9.  Sonata  for  the  Violin 
Accompanied  by  the  Harpsichord 

G.  F.  Handel  1710 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

10.  “Le  Coucou” 

For  the  Harpsichord  Claude  Daquin  1720 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

11.  Sonata  for  the  Viola  d’Amore, 
Viola  Da  Gamba  and  Harpsichord 

Geo.  P.  Teleman,  1740 

Mr  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  Miss  Kathleen 
Salmon,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dolmetsch 

12.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C major 
For  the  Clavichord  from  the  first  volume  of 
“Das  W ohltemperirte  Klavier”  J.  S.  Bach,  1727 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 

Edward  Dickinson. 


COLUMBUS  CONFERENCE 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  College  Presidents  and 
Deans  and  the  Ohio  Athletic  Con- 
ference occurred  in  Columbus  on 
March  7.  President  King,  Dr.  St. 
John  and  Dean  Miller  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  joint  meeting  was  planned  by 
Dr.  St.  John  in  the  hope  of  getting 
united  action  in  regard  to  athletics 
among  Ohio  colleges. 

Dr.  St.  John,  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Athletic  Conference  stated  to  the 
meeting  the  eligibility  rules  adopted 
by  the  Colleges  in  the  Conference, 
O.  S.  U.,  Western  Reserve,  Kenyon, 
Case,  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Oberlin. 

The  Conference  of  Presidents  and 
Deans  representing  twenty-five  Ohio 
institutions  unanimously  adopted  the 
report  as  read.  This  action  does  not 
bind  the  institutions,  but  does  bind 
the  presidents  there  present  to  attempt 
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to  have  their  faculties  adopt  similar 
rules. 

The  gist  of  the  rules  is  as  follows: 
No  one  shall  participate  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  except  a bona  fide 
undergraduate  student  doing  full 
work.  No  one  shall  compete  until 
he  has  been  in  residence  one  year. 
No  one  shall  compete  more  than 
three  years  in  the  aggregate  nor 
shall  any  one  compete  who  is  delin- 
quent in  his  work,  nor  until  he  shall 
have  attained  a rank  equivalent  to 
Sophomore  in  the  liberal  arts  course. 

There  shall  be  no  professionalism, 
no  playing  under  assumed  names,  no 
dropping  out  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. There  are  many  minor  points 
not  touched  upon  above.  The  con- 
ference also  voted  to  do  away  with 
pre-season  foot  ball  training,  and 
with  the  training  table.  An  informal 
vote  showed  an  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  the  present  professional  coach 
system. 

The  result  of  such  a meeting  upon 
athletics  in  Ohio  Colleges  cannot 
help  but  be  of  great  benefit. 

A distinct  advance  has  been  made, 
a common  ideal  has  been  agreed  to, 
and  though  there  will  be  institutions 
that  will  not  finally  agree  to  all  the 
regulations  and  individual  violations 
in  other  cases,  yet  a standard  has 
been  established  and  sentiment  has 
been  aroused  that  will  do  much  to 
put  athletics  in  Ohio  on  the  high 
plane  of  amateur  sportsmanship  and 
make  the  intercollegiate  game  a 
contest  between  college  gentlemen. 


NEW  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN 
OBERLIN 

The  new  Methodist  church,  which 
has  just  been  completed,  and  which 
is  located  opposite  Spear  Library  on 
North  Main  street,  was  dedicated 
free  from  debt,  Sunday  evening, 
March  25th  by  Bishop  Moore.  The 
pledges  are  payable  in  three  years, 
and  part  of  the  amount  has  been 
assumed  by  different  organizations  in 
the  church,  with  the  expectation  of 
assistance  from  out  side  friends. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  church  has 
been  $25,000,  of  which  $10,000  had 
previously  been  raised.  The  cam- 
paign opened  Sunday  morning  to 
raise  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
mainder. Bishop  Moore  had  promised 
to  dedicate  the  church  if  this  amount 
could  be  secured  in  three-year 
pledges. 

When  the  evening  session  opened 
$7,800  had  been  pledged.  So  high 
ran  the  enthusiasm  at  the  final  meet- 
ing that  it  was  decided  to  endeavor 
to  raise  the  whole  remaining  debt. 
About  1,200  people  were  present,  and 
when  the  pledges  were  counted  late 
in  the  evening  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  amount,  $15,000  had  been  given 
and  that  the  church  would  enter  its 
new  quarters  free  of  debt. 

The  church  is  a fine  edifice  over- 
looking the  college  campus  and  forms 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  build- 
ings clustered  about  the  college. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

The  Atlantic  for  March  contains  a 
story  entitled  "M.  Mulvina;  Her  Life 
and  Work",  which  the  New  York 
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Times  refers  to  as  a story  of  great 
liveliness  written  by  a Western  Col- 
lege professor.  The  author  is  Harry 
James  Smith,  who  was  connected 
with  the  English  Department  of 
Oberlin  last  year  but  who  is  living  in 
New  York  at  present  engaged  in  lit- 
erary work.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  the  New  York  press  has  called 
attention  to  Mr.  Smith's  work. 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright  with  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  of  Yale  and  Professor 
Ormond  of  Princeton  were  the  com- 
mittee who  awarded  the  Brass  prize 
of  $5000  offered  last  year  by  Lake 
Forest  University.  “The  Problem  of 
the  Old  Testament”  was  the  subject 
of  the  paper  and  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Orr. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  of  the 
Conservatory,  will  spend  the  Easter 
vacation  in  New  York.  While  there 
Professor  Dickinson  will  lecture  at 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard  will  spend 
the  Easter  vacation  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  will  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Physical  Research  Society. 

Secretary  George  M.  Jones  left 
Wednesday,  March  22nd,  for  Chicago 
where  he  will  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Mr.  Jones 
will  be  away  three  weeks. 

Miss  Flora  I.  Wolcott  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Senior  class  at 
Baldwin  Cottage,  Saturday  evening 
March  17  th. 

The  members  of  Professor  Arietta 
Abbott  s rapid  reading  course  in  Ger- 
man  gave  a reading,  Fulda’s  Der 
Talisman,  in  Sturges  Hall,  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  14th. 


Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth  repre- 
sented the  college  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Boston  Alumni  held  at 
Copley  Square  Hotel,  March  22nd. 
Mr.  Bosworth  responded  to  the  toast 
“Oberlin  As  It  Is  and  Is  To  Be." 

Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  was 
the  college  representative  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  New  York  Alumni,  held 
March  16th,  at  the  Aldine  Club.  Dr. 
Wager’s  subject  was  “The  New  Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  and  Dr. 
Miriam  Runyon  will  spend  the  vaca- 
tion at  Saegertown  Inn,  Saegertown, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams  returned 
Wednesday,  March  21st  from  the  West 
where  he  had  been  for  nearly  seven 
weeks  on  business  connected  with 
the  college. 

Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart  from  1892  to 
1898  a trustee  of  the  college,  spoke  to 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  at  the  home  of 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
February  27th.  Mr.  Hart  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home 
and  Aid  Society,  and  in  his  talk  con- 
demned the  “children’s  home”  idea, 
and  urges  in  its  place  the  putting  out 
of  children  into  private  families. 
Mr.  Hart  stated  that  the  average  cost 
of  a child  placed  out  for  a year  is 
$20,  while  that  of  the  same  child  in 
an  institution  is  from  $90  to  $105  for 
the  same  time. 

President  King’s  itinerary  for  March 
includes  the  following  engagements: 
March  4,  an  address  before  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Oberlin  on  “The  College  Man 
out  of  College;”  the  evening  of  March 
6,  an  address  before  the  Men’s  Club 
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of  Calvary  Church  of  Cleveland,  on 
“The  Supreme  Conditions  of  Living;’’ 
March  7,  Meeting  of  Ohio  College 
Presidents  and  Deans,  at  Columbus; 
March  8,  Regular  Thursday  lecture 
before  the  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, on  “The  Central  Importance  of 
Will  and  Action;”  March  9,  Address 
before  the  students  of  the  Oberlin 
Business  College;  March  13,  Meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Religi- 
ous Education  Association,  at  Chica- 
go; March  16,  The  New  York  Alumni 
banquet;  March  19,  Address  at  the 
American  Board  Rally  held  in  the 
Cleveland  Euclid  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional church;  March  20,  a similar  ad- 
dress at  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Akron;  March  23,  Meeting 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  Chicago. 
At  this  meeting  President  King  was 
elected  President  of  the  new  “Asso- 
ciation of  Presidents  of  the  Colleges” 
of  the  North  Central  Association, 
which  was  formed  at  this  time;  March 
30,  Address  before  the  Wimadausian 
Club,  Cleveland. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Month- 
ly for  March  contains  as  one  of  the 
leading  articles  a paper  by  Professor 
S.  F.  MacLennan  on  “College  and 
University  in  American  Life." 

The  Success  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary contains  an  article  by  Paul 
Latzke  on  “Fighting  the  Telephone 
Trust."  In  the  course  of  the  article 
Mr.  Latzke  takes  the  ground  that 
Elisha  Gray,  who  was  long  identified 
with  the  Oberlin  Faculty  and  who 
received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  College  in  '78  was  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone  and  that  he 


was  cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  the 
invention  by  unjust  manipulation  in 
the  patent  office. 

Mr.  Kirke  L.  Cowdery  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  on  Paris,  to  the  members 
of  his  French  class  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  illustrated  with 
the  stereopticon,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, March  21th. 

Professor  C.  H A.  Wager  Tuesday, 
March  6th  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Afternoon  Club  of  Wellington. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Adams  sang  at  a 
musical  given  March  7th,  at  “The 
Hickories”  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Garford  of  Elyria. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

February  28 — Professor  G.  F. 
Wright  gave  the  second  lecture  in  his 
Sturges  Hall  lecture  course.  His 
subject  was  Existing  Glaciers  of 
America. 

March  2 — The  question  debated  this 
year  in  the  triple  debating  league  to 
which  Oberlin  belongs  was  Re- 
solved: That  Congress  delegate  the 
power  to  regulate  and  determine 
railway  rates  to  a commission  or 
bureau  the  decisions  of  which  shall 
be  of  their  own  force  effective.  The 
following  limitations  had  been 
placed  on  the  discussion:  This  ques- 
tion is  to  be  debated  without  regard 
to  any  legislation  which  Congress 
may  enact  between  the  date  when 
this  subject  is  submitted  (October  20) 
and  the  time  of  the  debate  and  the 
question  further  assumes  the  con- 
stitutionality of  said  commission  or 
bureau.  The  Oberlin  team  which  de- 
bated at  Ohio  Wesleyan  affirmed  this 
question  and  the  other  team,  meeting 
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Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin,  denied 
it.  Both  teams  were  defeated,  the 
former  by  a unanimous  decision. 
Wesleyan  won  both  debates  giving 
the  schools  the  following  ranks: 
Wesleyan,  Reserve,  Oberlin. 

The  team  which  represented 
Reserve  at  Oberlin  was  composed  of 
students  from  the  Law  School  en- 
tirely. They  showed  greater  ease 
and  fluency  of  presentation  and  they 
gained  an  advantage  over  the  Ober- 
lin men  in  offering  fewer  points  and 
in  laying  more  stress  on  their  princi- 
pal arguments.  In  both  debates  the 
Oberlin  men  did  very  creditable 
work.  The  team  which  met  Reserve 
was  composed  of  H.  L.  Lutz  of  Phi 
Delta,  P.  E.  Whitmer  of  Phi  Delta; 
L.  C.  Henderson  of  Phi  Delta;  and  E. 
F.  Miller  of  Alpha  Zeta,  alternate. 
The  men  who  opposed  Wesleyan 
were  T.  M.  Dye,  Phi  Kappa  Pi;  N. 
W.  McGill,  Phi  Delta;  F.  O.  Koehler, 
Alpha  Zeta:  and  H.  G.  Vincent,  Phi 
Kappa  Pi. 

At  Deleware  the  basket  ball  team 
won  a victory  by  defeating  the 
Wesleyan  team.  31  to  19. 

March  3 — Professor  J.  R.  Wight- 
man  lectured  on  the  Alhambra.  The 
lecture  was  delivered  in  Sturges  Hall 
and  the  attendance  was  gratifyingly 
large.  The  proceeds  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  deficit  incurred  by  the 
department  at  the  French  lecture, 
given  early  in  the  year  by  M.  Tiersot. 

The  basket  ball  team  was  defeated 
at  Columbus  by  O.  S.  U.  The  score 
was  29  to  17. 

The  Academy  won  two  basket  ball 
victories  defeating  South  High  of 
Cleveland,  27  to  13  and  Sandusky 
High  30  to  3. 


March  5— Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
of  Cleveland  lectured  before  the  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society. 

March  6 — Vocal  Recital  by  Ellison 
Van  Hoose. 

March  7 — Lecture  by  Professor  G. 
F.  Wright  on  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

March  8 — President  King  delivered 
the  monthly  lecture  before  the  stu- 
dents. He  spoke  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
highest  character.  “To  be  what  one 
ought,  to  count  as  one  can,  to  enjoy 
what  one  may,  character,  influence, 
happiness,  these  constitute  what  is 
really  worth  while." 

March  9 — Professor  Paul  Shorey  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  delivered 
a lecture  under  the  supplies  of  the 
Classical  Department.  His  subject 
was  “the  Pace  that  Killed  Athens.” 
After  showing  what  the  development 
of  Athens  would  mean  if  translated  in- 
to modem  times  by  an  interesting  par- 
allel between  the  Greek  city  and  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Shorey  detailed  at  length  the 
causes  of  Athen’s  greatness  and 
pointed  out  in  what  that  greatness 
consisted.  The  interest  of  the  lecture 
was  much  enchanced  by  severai 
spirited  translations  from  Aristo- 
phanes and  Aeschylus.  The  lecture 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
year  and  well  merited  the  large 
audience  which  listened  to  it. 

The  basket  ball  team  was  defeated 
at  Meadville  by  Allegheny  by  the 
score  of  17  to  7. 

March  10 — The  final  basket  ball 
game  of  the  season  proved  a defeat 
for  Oberlin  at  the  hands  of  Western 
Reserve.  The  score  was  15  to  12. 
A peculiar  feature  of  the  season  has 
been  that  only  one  game  on  the 
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home  floor  has  been  lost,  and 
only  one  played  away  from 
Oberlin  has  been  won.  Despite 
this  fact  the  team  has  made  a good 
record,  has  defeated  every  college 
played  in  the  state  save  Reserve  and 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years  has 
beaten  Allegheny.  William  Most 
has  been  elected  captain  for  the  en- 
suing year.  He  has  played  forward 
for  two  years  and  has  shown  him- 
self a very  consistent  as  well  as 
brilliant  player.  The  record  of  games 
for  the  past  season  is  as  follows: 


Oberlin — 28 
Oberlin — 33 
Oberlin — 16 
Oberlin — 31 
Oberlin — 25 
Oberlin — 24 
Oberlin — 31 
Oberlin — 16 
Oberlin  —26 
Oberlin — 49 
Oberlin — 7 
Oberlin— 10 
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Wooster — 22 
Hiram — 25 
Wooster — 33 
O.  S.  U — 8 
Illinois — 31 
Chicago — 26 
O.  W.  U— 19 
O.  S.  U — 29 
Allegheny — 17 
Denison — 16 
Allegheny — 17 
Reserve — 12 
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March  12— J.  F.  Williams  ofj  Phi 
Delta  won  the  sophomore  Oratorical 
contest.  R.  H.  Rice  of  Alpha  Zeta 
secured  second  place. 

March  13 — The  final  lecture  of  the 
U.  L.  A.  course  was  delivered  by 
President  Woodrow  W ilson  of  Prince- 
ton. His  subject  was  “What  does  it 
mean  to  be  an  American.”  Mr.  Wil- 
son created  a much  more  favorable 
impression  than  at  his  former  ap- 
pearance in  Oberlin.  His  lecture 
was  brilliant,  appealing  and  witty. 
He  did  much  to  redeem  the  year  s 
course  which  has  been  a distinct  dis- 
appointment. 


March  13 — The  faculty  adopted  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
schedule.  Beginning  with  next  year 
the  recitations  in  all  departments 
will  begin  at  8:00  instead  of  7:30. 
There  will  be  four  hours  of  work  in 
the  morning,  chapel  will  be  held  at 
12:00  and  will  be  followed  by  lunch 
at  12:30.  There  will  be  but  one  recita- 
tion period  in  the  afternoon.  The 
time  at  which  this  will  occur  is  not 
decided,  but  will  probably  be  2:00. 
In  the  college  boarding  halls  dinner 
will  be  served  throughout  the  year 
at  5:30.  Evening  entertainments  will 
begin  at  7:00. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  change 
in  the  schedule  was  the  very  un- 
wholesome practice  now  common  of 
beginning  recitations  fifteen  minutes 
after  dinner.  This  will  be  obviated 
by  putting  the  lighter  meal  at  noon 
and  dinner  in  the  evening  when  it 
may  be  followed  by  the  recreation 
hour.  The  reason  for  the  change  in 
the  morning  schedule  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  few  of  the  faculty  are  will- 
ing to  teach  at  7:30.  By  changing  to 
8:00  the  electives  may  be  destributed 
over  three  periods  instead  of  two  as 
at  present.  The  required  work  is 
still  to  be  given  at  the  last  morning 
hour.  A further  reason  for  this  change 
was  the  desire  to  lengthen  the  night 
which  is  now  a bare  eight  hours 
in  the  college  halls. 

March  14— Lecture  by  Professor  G. 
F.  Wright  on  “Glacial  Phenomena  of 
Europe.” 

March  19— Alpha  Zeta  defeated 
Phi  Delta  in  the  final  intcrsociety 
debate.  Each  of  the  societies  has 
now  won  one  debate  and  lost  one. 
The  debate  banner  will,  therefore,  re 
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main  with  the  present  holders,  Alpha 
Zeta. 

March  20 — Home  concert  by  the 
Glee  Club.  The  concert  was  in  many 
ways  remarkable.  The  club  is  main- 
taining the  high  standard  which  it  has 
held  for  so  many  years  and  what  is 
a rare  thing  for  a glee  club  to  do,  it 
renders  both  classic  music  and  college 
songs.  The  program  follows: 

Fart  1. 

1.  Greetings  to  Spring  Strauss 

2.  Medley  Original 

3.  Solo.  All  the  World  Awakes  To- 
day Edward  German 

Mr.  Lightner 

4.  Duet.  A Quaker  Courtship 

John  Parry 

Messrs.  Ewalt  and  Lutz 

5.  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  Brewer 

6.  Battle  Hymn  from  “Rienzi" 

Wagner 

Part  2 

Songs  of  Many  Colleges 
Part  3 

1.  Beleaguered  A.  S.  Sullivan 

2.  Slovak  Folk  Song  Dvorak 

3.  Piano  Solo.  Scherzo  Godard 

Mr.  Rowland 

4.  Quartette.  Chilly  Serenade 

Gottschalk 

Messrs.,  McConnaughey,  Lightner, 
Chamberlain  and  Ewalt. 

5.  Tulita  Old  Mexican  Air 

6.  Song  of  the  Vikings  Faning 

The  following  is  the  itinerary  for 

the  spring  vacation: 

March  28 — Youngstown,  Ohio 
March  29 — Bucyrus,  Ohio 
March  30 — Bluffton,  Ohio 
March  31 — Ottawa,  Ohio 
April  2 — Lima,  Ohio 
April  3 — Ashland,  Ohio 
April  4 — New  London,  Ohio 


March  21— Stereopticon  lecture  by 
Professor  K.  L.  Cowdery  on  various 
points  of  interest  in  Paris.  Lecture 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  on  Glacial 
Phenomena  of  North  America. 

March  22 — The  juniors  won  a very 
closely  contested  indoor  track  meet. 
The  following  new  indoor  records 
were  established:  25  yard  dash,  3:1-5 
sec.  P.  D.  Cole;  2 mile  run,  11  minutes 
5'/2  sec.  W.  P.  MacLean;  30  yard  low 
hurdles,  4 1-5  sec.  H.  W.  Spiers;  Pole 
vault,  10  feet  8 inches,  A.  J.  Parks; 
The  junior  class  won  22  points,  the 
Academy  19,  the  sophomores  and 
freshmen  each  18,  the  Conservatory 
13  and  the  seniors  9. 

March  24 — Artist  Recital,  Dolmetsch 
Antique  Instruments. 

March  26 — April  6 Art  Exhibition. 
March  27  —The  following  schedule 
was  approved  by  the  faculty. 

Base  Ball  Schedule: 

April  14 — Hiram  at  Oberlin 
April  21 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
April  23 — University  of  Michigan 
at  Oberlin 

May  2 — University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor 

May  5 — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
May  9 — Cornell  at  Ithaca 
Two  other  games  are  to  be  arranged 
on  this  eastern  trip 

May  19 — Case  at  Cleveland 
May  23  or  26 — O.  S.  U.  at  Oberlin 
June  1 — O.  W.  U.  at  Delaware 
June  2 -0.  S.  U.  at  Columbus 
June  16 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin 
One  other  game  is  to  be  played  at 
Oberlin  but  the  details  have  not  yet 
been  completed. 

The  Academy  will  play  the  follow- 
ing games: 

April  25 — West  High  at  Oberlin. 
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May  5 — University  School  at  Cleve- 
land 

May  12 — Kenyon  Military  Academy 
at  Oberlin 

May  16 — Oberlin  High  School 
May  22  — Central  High  at  Oberlin 
May  30 — Oberlin  High  School 
June  2 — Rayen  High  School  of 
Youngstown  at  Oberlin 

June  6 — South  High  at  Oberlin 
This  schedule  involves  two  more 
games  than  usually  played  by  the 
Academy. 

The  track  team  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing dates. 


Alumni 

REUNION  OF  NEW  YORK  ALUMNI. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  re- 
cent gatherings  of  the  Oberlin  people 
in  and  around  New  York  took  place 
on  the  night  of  March  16,  when  about 
a hundred  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college  met  for  the  nineteenth  annual 
dinner.  The  rooms  of  the  Aldine 
Association  were  thrown  open  for  the 
occasion,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Hy  W.  Hubbard.  A pleasant  re- 
ception preceded  the  dinner,  and  de- 
lightful speeches  and  singing  fol- 
lowed it.  The  dining  room  was 
decorated  in  crimson  and  gold,  even 
the  candles  being  of  the  proper 
shades,  and  the  menu  and  little  song 
books  which  were  distributed  re- 
called college  days  in  their  own  way. 
The  subject  of  the  evening  was  The 
Old  and  New  Education,  and  the 
principal  addresses  were  made  by  Pres- 
ident King  and  Professor  Wager,  who 
came  from  Oberlin  for  the  occasion. 
The  President's  speech  brought  the 
news  from  Oberlin,  chiefly  the  plans 


The  home  field  day  will  take  place 
whenever  the  weather  permits  at 
some  time  preceding  the  5th  of  May. 
On  that  date  a meet  will  be  arranged 
at  Oberlin  with  some  Ohio  College. 
On  May  11  a dual  meet  will  be  held 
with  Reserve  at  Cleveland.  On  May 
19  O.  S.  U.  will  come  to  Oberlin  for  a 
dual  meet  and  on  the  26  the  usual 
interscholastic  meet  between  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  will  take 
place  at  Oberlin.  The  track  season 
will  close  with  the  Big  Six  meet  at 
Columbus  May  31. 

March  28 — Spring  vacation  begins. 


News. 

and  hopes  for  the  work  there,  with 
the  welcome  tidings  that  the  endow- 
ment fund  had  almost  been  com- 
pleted. The  speeches  were  inter- 
spersed with  music  from  a quartette 
of  former  glee  club  members,  and  the 
evening  wound  up  with  a round  of 
college  songs  in  which  all  joined. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for 
the  year,  to  whose  efforts  the  success 
of  the  evening  was  due,  were  Dr. 
Louis  L.  Nichols,  President;  William 
M.  Bennett,  First  Vice-President; 
Miss  Elsie  Strong,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Franklin  H.  Warner,  Secretary; 
Charles  W.  McCandless,  Treasurer; 
Reception  committee,  Mrs.  Seabury 
C.  Mastick,  Mrs.  Stanley  Frost,  Dr.  C. 
J.  Ryder,  Pliny  W.  Williamson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Dutton,  Frank  C.  Van 
Cleef,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McKclvey; 
Glee  Club  Quartet,  1st  Tenor,  E.  A. 
Lightner  ’03;  2nd  Tenor,  C.  T.  Roome 
’04;  Baritone,  C.  W.  Savage  '93;  Bass, 
H.  T.  Farnham,  ex-con. 

The  program  was: 
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Music 

Sally  in  Our  Alley,  Old  English 
Glee  Club 

College,  President  King,  ’79 

Old  Education, 

Mrs.  Antionette  B.  Blackwell,  '47 
Music 

Clouds,  Shilling 

Glee  Club 

College  Man  and  Business  Man, 

Clark  B.  Firestone 
Athletics  in  Education, 

Dudley  B.  Reed,  '03 
Music 

Absence,  Abt 

Glee  Club 

New  Education  Professor  Wager 
Music 

Reunion  Song,  Songs  of  Oberlin, 
Words  by  C.  H.  Chase,  '91 
Glee  Club 


OBERLIN  GATHERING  AT  SEAT- 
TLE. 

About  thirty  Oberlinites  enjoyed 
the  evening  together  Saturday,  March 
10th,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Burwell  '83,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. President  King's  assistant, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  was  present  on 
his  way  from  California  and  gave  an 
enthusiastic  report  of  Oberlin’s  pres- 
ent and  future.  At  present  there  is 
no  alumni  association  in  Seattle, 
though  one  is  now  being  planned. 


'97  REUNION. 

A very  pleasant  reunion  of  the 
members  of  '97  in  and  about 
Cleveland  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  O.  Johnston, 
1692  Euclid  Avenue  February  24. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  telling  col- 


lege yarns  and  in  partaking  of  the 
delightful  refreshments  provided  by 
the  hostess.  Among  those  present 
were:  Miss  Edna  Randolph,  C.  K. 
Fauver,  T.  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Dietrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gould, 
and  Miss  Hattie  Bourne. 


HARRY  M.  CAKE  '81. 

The  contest  in  Oregon  for  the  nom- 
ination for  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  very  sharp.  The 
reason  for  this  intense  feeling,  “is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
any  state  it  is  possible  for  the  people 
to  elect  a senator,  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  direct  primary  law, 
which  does  away  with  the  party 
convention  and  is  designed  to  sub- 
stitute popular  endorsement  for  boss 
rule." 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Cake  '81  is  one  of  the 
candidates,  and  is  heartily  endorsed 
by  many.  The  Seattle  Sunday  Times 
of  March  11th,  makes  the  following 
statement  concerning  Mr.  Cake:  “Mr. 

Cake  is  a native  of  Ohio  and  a grad- 
cate  of  Oberlin  College.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  has 
practiced  in  the  state  since  1885 
Mr.  Cake  is,  and  always  has  been  a 
staunch  Republican,  but  has  never 
held  nor  sought  an  office  at  the 
hands  of  his  party,  taking  active  part 
in  public  affairs  as  a private  citizen. 
He  is  a man  of  culture  and  dignity, 
and  has  always  been  allied  with  the 
interests  of  the  great  common  people" 
Mr.  Cake  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  organizing  the 
State  of  Oregon  along  commercial 
lines,  and  was  a strong  factor  in  the 
exploitation  work  carried  on  by  the 
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commercial  organizations  of  Port- 
land, which  resulted  in  the  signal 
success  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position”. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’61 — Mrs.  A.  B.  Nettleton  and  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Hamilton  have  left  Chicago 
for  a visit  of  a month  or  more  in 
California. 

'65 — Edwin  F.  Moulton  has  been 
elected  acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Stratton  Brooks,  who  has  been  called 
to  take  the  position  of  superintend 
dent  of  the  Boston  schools. 

’65-’66— Mrs.  Helen  Viets  Fairchild 
is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Viets 
Clarke  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

’67— Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Felton  Tenney 
is  at  present  at  500  West  131  Street, 
New  York,  where  she  is  living  with 
her  son,  who  is  preparing  to  take  his 
degree  from  Columbia  University. 
Her  summer  home  is  Cornwall,  New 
York. 

'71 — Aaron  Merritt  Hills  has  just 
resigned  the  presidency  of  Texas 
Holiness  University,  located  two 
miles  north  of  Greenville,  Texas  to 
become  the  first  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Holiness  University  of  Oskalousa, 
Iowa.  Seven  years  ago  he  was  similarly 
called  to  Texas  Holiness  University 
when  its  only  assets  were  a charter 
and  a cow  pasture.  Today  this  school 
has  three  good  buildings,  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  four  hundred,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a village  (Penicl 
Tex.)  of  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  Central  Holiness  University 


promises  to  be  a far  larger  enterprise. 

It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Holiness  Association,  an  or- 
ganization working  largely  though 
not  exclusively  among  Methodist 
churches. 

'76 — Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of 
Jameston,  New  York,  attended  the 
meetings  of  superintendents  of  the 
National  Educational  Convention 
held  recently  in  Louisville  Kentucky. 

’81 0.  C.  M.  ’93— Among  the  directors 
of  the  Peoples'  Banking  Company 
which  has  recently  been  organized 
in  Oberlin,  appear  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  W.  Morrison  and  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Browning. 

'82  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  D.  Ten- 
ney tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
viceroy  two  weeks  before  he  heard 
of  its  acceptance.  The  news  of  the 
acceptance  was  cabled  to  this  country 
before  the  information  reached  Mr. 
Tenney.  Mr.  Tenney  will  return  to 
this  country  with  a company  of 
Chinese  students  sent  to  America  for 
education. 

’82  '83  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  F.  M.  Price  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  the  island 
of  Guam,  Ladrone  Islands,  has  trans- 
lated the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  into 
the  language  of  the  islanders  and 
the  work  will  be  published  by  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

'83  - Born  to  Clarence  F.  Swift  and 
Mrs.  Janet  M.  Swift,  March  14,  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  a daughter,  Janet. 

'83 Professor  and  Mrs.  George  H. 

Mead  of  Chicago,  expect  to  sail  for 
Europe  some  time  this  spring. 
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’84 — Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a memorial  for  Susan  B. 
Anthony  held  in  New  York,  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  Hudson  Theatre, 
West  44th  street. 

’85 — Miss  Emily  Morrison  enter- 
tained Saturday,  February  24  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  L.  L.  S. 
Alumnae  Association  at  her  home 
414  West  118  street,  New  York  City. 
The  meeting  was  largely  social.  A 
letter  of  greeting  from  the  Honorary 
President,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston, 
was  greatly  enjoyed  and  another 
from  the  President  of  the  General 
Association,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Commons  was 
full  of  suggestions  for  widening  the 
work  of  the  society.  Three  members 
were  present  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Felton  Tenney,  '67,  Miss 
Frances  Laird  and  Miss  Mary  Kitchel 
’04. 

'86,  ’88 — Mrs.  Helen  Hoppin-Renton 
accompanied  by  her  three  small 
daughters,  aud  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Jessie  R.  Hoppin  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  Honolulu,  March  13. 
Miss  Hoppin  left  Kusaie,  Caroline 
Islands  last  September  for  a much 
needed  rest  after  fifteen  years  of 
service  as  principal  of  the  girl’s 
school  there.  Her  address  will  be 
care  of  T.  H.  Davies,  202  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 

’87 — Miss  Georgiana  Mead  and  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Clarke  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  father,  225 
North  Pleasant  street  Oberlin,  Tues- 
day morning,  March  20th.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  after  an  extended  trip  in 
the  South  will  return  to  Oberlin 
where  they  will  make  their  home. 


'88— Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  church  of  Oberlin 
Sunday,  March  25th.  Mr.  Patton 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  “Haystack” 
Rally  held  recently  in  Cleveland. 

’88 — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Heyward  has 
moved  from  Sullivan,  Ohio,  to  316 
N.  27th  street,  Billings,  Montana 
where  her  husband  is  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church. 

’89 — firs.  Laura  Mullendore  Buch- 
holz  is  teacher  of  Domestic  Science 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Buchholz  is  eligible  to  a high 
school  appointment  in  the  same 
subject. 

’91 — George  B.  Siddall  was  recently 
elected  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members. 

'92,  '97 — G.  G.  Brown  and  Mrs. 

Clarissa  Pendelton  Brown  of  Ceylon, 
expect  to  spend  next  year  in  this 
country  on  furlough.  They  will  be 
in  Oberlin  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

'93 — Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Bennett  Durand  with  their  son 
have  been  spending  a month  in 
Chicago  where  Dr.  Durand  has  been 
a witness  in  the  trials  of  the  packers. 

Ex  '93 — Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow  of 
the  Vine  Street  Church,  Cincinnati, 
addressed  the  society  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, Chicago,  March  4th.  Mr.  Bige. 
low  was  entertained  at  a dinner  given 
by  Mayor  Dunne. 

'94 — Rev.  Bernard  G.  Mattson  who 
for  several  years  has  been  the  pastor 
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of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  is  yet 
uncertain  when  Mr.  Mattson  will  be- 
gin work  in  his  new  church. 

'94 — Frederick  R.  Green  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  assistant  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Medical  Journal.  The  duties  of  these 
two  offices  have  made  in  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  private  practice 
and  teaching. 

’94 — William  M.  Raine  has  a story, 
“The  Girl  from  Salt  Lake,”  in  the 
Red  Book  for  March. 

'95 — The  Evening  Journal  of  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island  for  March  13  con- 
tains an  extended  account  of  the  in- 
stallation of  C.  R.  Raymond  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton 
acted  as  moderator.  The  council 
were  so  favorably  impressed  with 
Mr.  Raymond’s  statement  of  his  creed 
that  they  approved  of  his  installa- 
tion without  going  into  executive 
session.  At  the  installation  service 
the  scripture  was  read  by  J.  W. 
Rain  '93. 

'95 — Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Williams 
has  been  called  from  Burton,  Ohio  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Clifton  Park 
Congregational  church,  of  Clifton 
Park,  Ohio.  Mr.  Williams  will  also 
be  superintendent  of  the  City  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Congregational 
churches. 

'97 — At  the  meeting  of  the  Lincoln 
Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  President  J.  H. 


McMurray  delivered  an  address  on 
“The  College  and  the  Church." 

'97 — Miss  Ella  Stanley’s  address  is, 
care  American  Express  Company, 

11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

’97 — Geo.  W.  Hill  is  now  spending 
his  fourth  year  in  the  work  of  the 
Greeley  Institute  at  Anderson,  S.  C., 
where  he  is  establishing  and  found- 
ing a Normal  and  Industrial  school. 
His  success  is  most  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  works  with- 
out salary  or  support,  and  earns  his 
entire  living  and  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  school  on  Saturdays  and  Holi- 
days, with  a small  photograph 
camera.  This  school  has  grown  from 
8 pupils  the  first  to  75  this  year  with 
25  in  the  boarding  hall. 

'98 — Mrs.  Margaret  Goodwin  Mea- 
cham  has  been  seriously  sick  for 
several  weeks  with  typhoid  fever  but 
is  now  slowly  recovering. 

'98  O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Zaida  Sutton 
Whitney  assisted  at  a piano  recital 
given  March  27,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
by  the  Russian  pianist,  Mile.  Olga 
Khroostcheff,  who  has  completed  a 
tour  through  China  and  J apan,  and 
who,  the  coming  season,  will  appear 
in  the  United  Slates. 

’98-’99— Born  to  Mr.  Willoughby 
A.  Hemingway  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wil- 
liams Hemingway,  Taiku.  China,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1906,  a daughter. 

Ex.  '98— Dr.  William  R.  Kellogg  after 
graduating  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  is  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Seattle,  Washington,  with  an 
office  in  the  Alaska  Building. 

’99 — Miss  Jessie  Caughey  of  Toledo, 
expects  to  study  in  the  Summer 
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School  at  Obelin  the  coming  summer. 

'00 — Miss  Mary  Shurtleff  is  assisting 
Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnson  in  her  Art  work 
in  the  College. 

'03 — Miss  Alice  G.  Francis  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe  with 
her  mother  and  sister. 

'03 — Mrs.  Katherine  Crafts  Adams 
and  her  son,  with  her  sister  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Brand  and  daughter  of 
Winthrop  Beach,  Massachusetts,  are 
visiting  their  mother,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Crafts 
in  Oberlin. 

'03— Frank  W.  Vincent  won  first 
medical  appointment  at  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  in  a competitive 
examination.  Mr.  Vincent  will  grad- 
uate from  Western  Reserve  Medical 
College  this  year. 

'04 — Eric  Anderson  is  general  agent 
for  the  Lumber  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  with  headquarters  at 
900  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Min- 
neapolis. 

'04 — Chester  Livingston  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

'01  '04  O.  C.  M. — “The  report  was 
received  this  week  that  John  Ross 
Frampton  the  popular  instructor  on 
the  pipe  organ  at  Grinnell  had  been 
elected  to  a position  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Andrews,  the  noted  pipe  organ 
instructor  and  director  of  Oberlin 
Conservatory.  The  position  was  not 
solicited  by  Mr.  Frampton  and  came 
to  him  as  a voluntary  offer ; needless 
to  say,  he  immediately  wired  his  ac- 
ceptance. The  position  is  a very 
desirable  one  both  from  musical  and 
financial  standpoints.  Oberlin  has  a 
conservatory  numbering  over  500 


students  and  to  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Andrews  is  a high  privilege.  It 
is  worthy  to  note  that  Mr.  Frampton 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Oberlin 
faculty  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is 
recalled  to  his  alma  mater,  though 
having  graduated  but  two  years  ago. 
Grinnell  students  rejoice  in  his  suc- 
cess but  will  regret  his  departure,  for 
Mr.  Frampton  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  a musician  of  the 
first  rank  and  at  the  same  time  belike 
other  people.  His  genial  ways  have 
won  for  him  many  friends  in  Grin- 
uell.”  Scarlet  and  Black. 

Hon.  '04 — M.  J.  Sloan  is  Mayor  of 
Warren,  Ohio. 

'04,  O.  T.  S. — G.  C.  Enders  has  been 
called  from  Didsbury,  Alberta,  Canada 
to  the  chair  of  History  and  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Union  Christian  College 
at  Merom,  Indiana.  While  at  Dids- 
bury, Mr.  Enders  also  received  calls 
to  the  First  Christian  Church  of 
Darlington,  Indiana  and  to  the  college 
pulpit  at  Legrand,  Iowa. 

'04  -Miss  Mary  Kitchel  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  New  York  city  assist- 
ing Miss  Helen  Clark  in  mission 
work  among  the  Chinese.  Her  ad- 
dress is  21  Mott  street. 

05  - Miss  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  has 
resigned  her  position  at  Onarga,  111., 
on  account  of  illness  and  is  at  her 
home  in  Wellington,  Ohio. 

'05  W.  Floyd  Harris  has  effected 
an  entire  reorganizstion  of  the  courses 
in  the  schools  at  Arcade,  N.  Y.  He 
has  been  reelected  for  a second  year 
at  a gratifying  increase  in  salary. 

Ex  '04 — Announcement  is  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Frances  Law- 
ton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B 
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Lawton  of  Chicago  to  Mr.  Stuart  W. 
Crofts  of  Greenland,  Mich.  The 
wedding  will  occur  in  June.  Miss 
Lawton  and  her  parents  formerly 
resided  in  Ironton,  Ohio. 

Harry  W.  Hicks,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  assisting  in  the  work  of 
the  '‘Haystack”  Rally. 

Ex.  Con— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Partridge  Calahanat  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  March  14,  a daughter. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradley  Cheek  of  Oak- 
land, California  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  Oberlin.  Mrs. 
Cheek  has  rented  an  appartment  in 
Oberlin  for  the  coming  year  and  with 
her  two  daughters  will  make  her 
home  here. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill  have  been  spending  the 
year  in  painting  and  music  in  Paris. 
Professor  Churchill  has  just  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
Art  at  Smith  College  and  will  begin 
his  work  there  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Claudius  B.  French,  widow  of 
Claudius  B French  of  '83,  has  been 
in  Oberlin  looking  up  the  matter  of 
houses  for  the  coming  year.  Mrs. 
French  will  enter  her  daughters  in 
the  Freshman  class  next  fall. 


NECROLOGY. 


Elizabeth  A.  Hutches  '63 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hutches  died 
February  22nd,  at  Hammondsport, 

New  York.  IT  , , 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hutches  was 
born  December  1st.,  1835,  at  Urbaua, 
New  York.  After  graduating  from 


the  College  with  the  class  of  1863,  she 
began  at  once  to  teach,  and  filled 
many  positions  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  herself. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Miss 
Hutches  death  was  paralysis,  with 
which  she  was  stricken  about  three 
weeks  before  her  death.  The  funeral 
was  held  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  at 
Hammondsport.  and  interment  took 
place  Drew  cemetery  a few  miles 
from  that  city. 


Harriet  Stanley  Kinney  '66 

Harriet  Stanley  Kinney  died  Fri- 
day, March  16th,  at  Kingston,  New 
York. 

Miss  Hariet  S.  Kinney  was  born  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  January  4th,  1846. 
After  completing  the  work  in  the 
high  school  she  entered  the  college 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1866.  For  many  years  she  was  a 
teacher,  first  at  Fenton,  Michigan,  and 
later  at  Greenville,  Tennesse,  Prince- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Much  of  her  time  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  art  and  literature,  and 
she  was  well  fitted  latter  to  take  up 
the  work  of  accompanying  parties  of 
young  women  abroad  for  study. 

Miss  Kinney  for  several  years  made 
her  home  in  Cleveland  where  she 
often  lectured  on  subjects  connected 
with  her  Art  studits.  She  was  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  city  organization. 

The  funeral  was  from  the  Cleve- 
land  home. 


Katherine  Walker  Hagens 

Katherine  Walker  Hagens  died 
Holiday  morning  March  5tli,  1906,  at 
.akeside  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Walker  Hagens  was 
he  wife  of  Mr.  Fritz  Hagens,  In- 
structor in  German  in  the  College, 
who  began  his  work  here  last  fall. 

Mrs.  Hagens  had  been  ill  for  several 
weeks  and  the  operation  which  was 
imperative  was  too  great  a shock  in 
acr  weakened  condition. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  her  home 
,n  Durand,  Illinois,  Wednesday, 
March  7th. 


A Memorable  Summer 

WHERE  ? Id  London  with  its  storied  minster  and  its  Dome  of  the 

m mmmmmm 

den  lands  of  England  and  France  Aluine  niwJ  rf  i'by  fiUr  PatbwaJs>  the  gar- 

»;,r„tbA,pp“i”  “•*"*  "■>  *“»  *h.i 

to  unconscious,  u n w i 1 °i n i^des e c r a li  u n ■ * b i {tfw it h 1 r h ' * ?arnran’  n°r  courier  led  in- 
h u^ks*  o*f  tho  ugh  t*i  n^rordy1  chssert^?on°  W6F  t0  866 

and  capr  ce  but  by  orowth  in  inaiCThr  y ° Ji-NJOY,  not  by  fnvohty 

earn,  iA  power  to  helA^A  power  m lire.  ^ ^>reciat^’  to  progress  in  power  to 

time  to  gofs  notTwheA  it  is  ea^  but  wheA It'k  poSfble^Of  af/th**?  yT'  The 

w^Anext^etm’s^pportun^  Sf  F °^®S  ° ^r^^^^^t^dfffic'uftie^.^^Nor 

is  lost  out  of  life.  PPA  new  necessity fArthwiS^™”6  f°F  th‘S  ?ear  ’s  income  that 
see  and  greet  it  from  afar  are  theses  u^on tEZ^8  a necessity,  aDd  those  who 
You  can’t  afford  to  go  ? Yo««n^rt  n°o?to  °g°o  faV°FS‘ 

THE  EUR.OPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

bureau  of  university  travel 

201  Clarendon  St.,  BOSTON 

modern  homes 

I tave  for  sale  some  of  the  best  properties  in  Oberlin 
If  yon  want  a home  here  it  wtll  be  to  your  advantage 
to  see  or  communicate  with  me  at  once. 

T.  <J.  RICE,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

L*  T.  Whitney  & Son., 

Tailor^  and 
OIothier\s 

WEST  COLLEGE  STREET 
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We  carefully  compound  Prescriptions 
and  Recipes  with  Care 
and  Neatness 

ONLY  THE  PUREST  OF  DRUGS  USED 

c.  w.  PERSONS, 

PHARMACIST 

Successor  to  J.  F.  Harmon  35  W.  College 

The  Best  Laundry  is  the 


Oberlin  Laundry 

t,2  s.  Main  St.  H.  B.  Arnold,  Proprietor 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Makers  of 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

I'to  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities  Class . 
contracts  a specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  degrees 

Rich  Qownslfor  Pulpit  and  Bench 


The  Alumni  Pin 


IS  A MOST  APPROPRIATE  GIFT  AT 

£hii$tma$  and  Commencement 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Commencement  1906 

OVER  600  SOLD  IN  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 


w.  P.  CARRUTHERS,  Jeweler 

Patented  OBERLIN,  OHIO  Price  $4.50 


Interior  View  of  W.  P.  Carruthers’  Store,  the  College  Jeweler 


I am  not  much  given  to  badges  of  any  kind,  but  the  Alumni  Pin  designed  by  Mr  Car- 
ruthers, following  the  general  lines  of  the  Oberlin  coat-of-arms,  seems  to  me  artistically  de- 
signed and  carried  out.  If  makes  a very  tasteful  pin  and  a most  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  and  has  its  own  contribution*^ 

The  Alumni  Pin  designed  by  Mr.  Carruthers  seems  to  me  to  combine  most  BaPP'lT 
tilings  dear  to  every  Oberlin  graduate  our  suggestive  motto,  our ^beauhful^or^and  our 
euphonious  name. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Pin  is  an  attractive  memento  of  college  life.  I 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  in  pin. 

I think  the  idea  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Pin  has  been  very  successfully  <^0^ 

Symbols  often  emphasize  ideals.  The  Alumni  Pm  which  in  its  design  so  attraclivciv 
suggests  John  Frederick  Oberlin  may  very  well  help  to  perpetnat^ie^pir. 
the  alumni  of  the  college  that  bears  his  name. 

I have  met  Oberlin  Alumni  in  all  ends  of  the  earth.  How  n.miy  >>aveC  — “ " 
there  was  no  Alumni  Pin  I shall  never  know.  Without  a - BRIGHT 

is  contary  to  rule.  , 

The  new  Alumni  Pins  please  me  greatly  and  1 fee.  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Cass  1 
1904  will  all  wish  to  secure  pins  when  they  see  how  lian  some  ay  “*  M JONES. 


I approve  of  the 
liarly  appropriate. 


plan  of  having  an 


Alumni 


Pin 


and  think  the  historic  combination  pecu- 
(Mrs.)  ELIZABETH  W.  R.  LORD 


W.  P.  CARRUTHERS, 

Mo.  9 WEST  COl.  I.  ECU  STHEET 

T H E P R I C E O F T H E 


The  College  Jeweler 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

ALUMNI  PIN  IS  $4.5  0 


Bookbinders  lo  Oberlin  College  Library 


forest  City  Bookbinding  Company 

Caxton  Bldg..  Cor.  Erie  and  Huron  Streets 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Bookbinding"  and  Ruling  of  Every  Description 
We  are  Binders  to  the  Trade 


Uhe  77Jartiniq  ue  jfcotel 

9/.  97f art  in,  97?anager 

29  Cast  College  Street 

$J.  50  Jhfousc  for  the  Jilumni 
of  0 her  tin  College 

97/eals  at  all  Jfours  Regular  97/eale  25e 


COLLEGE  CLASS  LETTERS 

Artistically  Printed  and  Bound 
Headquarters  for  College  Printing 
and  Engraving  & ^ & 


THE  TRIBUNE 

OBERLIN’S  * LEADING  ^ PAPER 


OBERLIN  PUBLICATIONS 

EVERY  OBERLIN  ALUMNUS  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING 
REPRESENTATIVE  OBERLIN  PUBLICATIONS 

Oberlin  Souvenir  25c  postpaid.  Thirty  views  college  buildicgB  and  campua 

Mezzo  tint,  half  tones. 

Oberlin  Postals — Best  set  of  Oberlin  Views  published — 15  views— 2c  each 

postpaid. 

Oberlin  Songs— Oberlin  College,  Class,  and  Society  Songs— Bound  in  Crimson 
and  Gold-Cloth  75c— postage  5o. 

Rationed  Living— Pres.  H.  C.  King— net  $1.25. 

Porsona.1  a.rvd  Ideed  Elements  in  Education — King— $1.25  net. 

Study  of  the  History  of  Music— Prof.  Edward  Dickinson— net  M.50. 

24  Elemervta-ry  Lessons  in  Harmony — 

Part  I — Revised  Edition.  Arthur  E.  Heacox — 25c. 

24  Lessons  in  Harmony— 

Part  II — Arthur  E.  Heacox— 50c. 

Lessons  in  Harmony — 

Parts  II,  III  and  IV— Arthur  E.  Heacox  and  Frederick  J. 
Lehmann — Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

FOR  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

A.  G.  COMINGS 

37  W.  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


TJhe  ‘Demand 

for  {Bookkeepers 

and  Stenographers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  we  are 
offered  many  more  positions  than  we  can  fill.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  school  of  which  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  “Every  graduate  is  employed?” 

Do  not  Cose  time  and  money 

but  send  at  once  for  full  information.  Our  catalog  is  free 
to  all 

ClR  Clvria  Business  College  Company. 

Elyria  Block,  Elyria,  Ohio 


